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SECURITY FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Jesse H. NEWLON 


In the School Executive 


We hear much about teacher- 
tenure legislation, but little about 
security for administrators. And yet 
the administrator is a teacher, and 
security for teachers is definitely 
linked with security for the admin- 
istrator. 

Every spring, in every state in the 
Union, in communities small and 
large, superintendents are sacrificed 
to politics or individual caprice. In 
the past 15 years some of the ablest 
leaders in administration have been 
made the victim of politics. Finegan 
in Pennsylvania, McAndrew in Chi- 
cago, Payson Smith in Massachusetts, 
Hartwell in Buffalo—all had been 
honored by their profession. All 
were past presidents of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. All were 
thoroughly professional administra- 
tors. Superintendents throughout the 
country know that their positions are 
not secure. 

This insecurity effects not only the 
administrator but the schools he 
serves. No executive can do his best 
work when he knows that his services 
may be terminated by a sudden gust 
of popular disapproval or by the 
personal animosity of individuals or 
groups unable to control him or be- 


cause he will not yield to political 
machines and super-patriots or mis- 
guided financial interests determined 
to cut school expenditures regardless 
of social cost. There is no way of 
estimating the wear and tear, physi- 
cally and mentally, on the superin- 
tendent who must constantly face the 
bickering of individuals and interests 
hostile because they cannot control 
him to their own ends. Many a man 
has died a martyr to such situations. 
Carlos M. Cole was crucified in 
Denver nearly 20 years ago. The 
death of William J. Bogan was un- 
doubtedly hastened by the terrific 
problems of politics-ridden Chicago. 
[See the EpucaTION DicesT, Sep- 
tember, 1936, pp. 22-24.—The Edi- 
tor.) 

When will the American commu- 
nity awake to the fact that the hands 
of every professional-minded super- 
intendent must be upheld if the 
interest of children and the com- 
munity are to be served? When will 
teachers come to a realization of the 
tremendous burden that the compe- 
tent superintendent carries? Insecur- 
ity for the superintendent has a 
demoralizing effect on the whole 
school system, 
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Yet security is not an easy prob- Why should superintendents not 
lem. There are serious objections to have the security accorded judges in 
life tenure, though life tenure with those states that have the best systems 
the safeguards provided in teacher- of courts? Why should not the term 
tenure laws, with compulsory retire- of the superintendent be for at least 
ment at not later than 65, would eight or ten years with provision for 
undoubtedly be preferable to present removal to some other position in 
conditions. On the other hand, in- the school system after a hearing, if 
competence on the part of the admin- incompetence develops during the 
istrator has more serious conse- term? The first, or probationary, term 
quences than does incompetence of should be for a period of not less 


the individual teacher. Tenure legis- _ than five years, if he is to have oppor- i 
lation that protects the incompetent tunity to demonstrate his capacity : 
is not properly drawn. The difficult for leadership. 
problem is to provide security for 3. Removal from office should be 
the competent administrator. only with the approval of the state 
Many elements in the problem of superintendent in states in which 
security need legislation. this office is on a strictly professional ; 


1. Authority commensurate with basis, and only after the board of 
responsibility should be reposed in education has consulted with an ad- 
the office of the superintendent by visory committee representing the 
law. He should be in control of every entire teaching staff of the school 
aspect of his administration — system and chosen by that staff. 
finances, business, operation and 4. Boards of five to seven mem- 
maintenance of plant. Appointments _ bers elected at large, with terms of 
should be made only on his recom- six to nine years so arranged that the 
mendation. The preparation of the majority could, ordinarily, be 
budget should be entirely in his changed only in four to six years | 
hands. In turn, he should delegate seem best to serve public interest. 


responsibilities and authority to assis- Undoubtedly the most important 
tants, principals, and other officers, element in the entire situation is the 
and to teachers, administrator's philosophy of admin- 


2. The term of office for super- istration, and the methods and prac- 
intendents should be lengthened. As __ tices that grow out of this philoso- 
a public administrator, the superin- _ phy. 
tendent is entrusted with one of the The autocrats and opportunists in 
greatest social responsibilities, one administration are likely to be in for 
that requires an extensive profession- very rough sledding in the critical 
4 al knowledge and skill obtained years immediately ahead of us. The 
q only by long study and experience. autocrat, if he is intelligent, forceful, 
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and resourceful, frequently main- 
tains his position over a long period. 
But how many autocrats in the end 
have found themselves, in death 
grapple with the politicians, without 
the support needed from teachers 
and other members of the profes- 
sional staff of the school system? The 
opportunist, playing one group 
against another, may hold out for a 
time; but he too finds himself with- 
out the good will of the teachers 
whose support he so badly needs in a 
crisis, 

I am not advocating democratic 
administration merely that adminis- 
trators may be more secure in an 
office, although that is a good point 
in its favor. I believe that a demo- 
cratic type of administration is the 
only kind that can serve public in- 
terests in a democracy. Fundamental 
reasons for this are: where teachers 
participate in the formation of poli- 
cies, better policies and better teach- 
ers will result; and teachers who are 
not permitted to think for themselves 
can scarcely be expected to teach 
pupils to think for themselves. 

We have in mind a type of admin- 
istration under which classroom 
teachers have ample opportunity and 
definite channels through which they 
can contribute out of their thought 
and experience to the making of 
school policies and programs. This 
does not mean that there would be 


Jesse H. Newlon is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from the 
School Executive, LVI (September, 1936), 11-13. 


as many administrators as there are 
teachers, for a distinction must be 
made between policy-making and 
administration. Democratic adminis- 
tration demands a much higher type 
of administrative leadership. It calls 
for statesmanship rather than mere 
business management. 

Where teachers and administrators 
work side by side as colleagues in 
developing an education program 
and in educating the public to the 
needs of the schools, the able and 
democratic administrator has great 
resources on which to draw in times 
of crisis. 

This is a lesson that all adminis- 
trators should learn, and especially 
those young men and women just 
coming into the work. They can un- 
derstand this principle and accept it 
completely and wholeheartedly. For 
many older administrators who have 
never subjected their practices to 
critical analysis to discover what edu- 
cational philosophy and purposes 
were implied in them, who have 
scarcely become conscious of the au- 
tocracy inherent in their practices, 
the reconstruction will be more diffi- 
cult. But fortunately, the trend in 
progressive schools has been in this 
direction for many years. And the 
administrators already working along 
these lines are the most secure simply 
because they have the strongest pro- 
fessional and public support. 
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One of my first tasks on visiting 
Italy was to discover the conditions 
under which school teachers were 
working, and how far the reforms 
of Professor Gentile had been carried 
out, 

My first school visits were made in 
Liguria, where some new elementary 
and secondary schools have recently 
been opened. Salaries were lower 
than I had anticipated, many secon- 
dary school teachers receiving less 
than the equivalent of thirty shillings 
($7.50) a week. Hours were com- 
parable to those worked in Britain, 
although holiday periods were much 
shorter, and there was a great deal 
of voluntary work which was really 
compulsory for men hoping for pro- 
motion. The frequent interferences 
of the politicians with the running 
of the schools, the selection of text- 
books, and the organization of youth 
were matters which caused a good 
deal of heart-burning. Ligurian con- 
ditions were duplicated in Lombardy, 
but in the south and in Sicily some 
teachers thought the drawbacks were 
compensated for by greater social 
prestige. 

The departmental order ‘‘advis- 
ing” all bachelor teachers ambitious 
of preferment to marry within the 
next few months had, not unnatur- 
ally, caused a great storm, and had 
caused more discussion and argument 
than any abstract political principle. 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER AND THE NEW ITALY 


JOHN BROWN 
In the Journal of Education (England) 


In San Remo I was struck by the 
flamboyant nationalism which parad- 
ed itself everywhere. Large photo- 
graphs of Mussolini were in nearly 
every room, while the party emblem 
was mounted on the facades. Each 
school had a flag, which was run up 
daily before lessons started, to the 
singing of the Balilla song and 
Giovinezza. Classrooms were named 
after Fascist leaders, dead ministers, 
or Great War battles, and on the 
walls were maps of the Roman Em- 
pire at the time of Trajan (7. e. at 
its greatest extent). Mussolini's slo- 
gans, such as Credere! Obbedire! 
Combattere! (Believe! Obey! 
Fight!), appeared on all sides. 

In Sicilian schools I saw diagrams 
of the parts of a rifle, and in the 
town school in Calatabiano, near 
Catania, there were charts illustrating 
the mechanism of varied weapons, 
besides colored posters of tanks and 
airplanes. 

One night in Rome I was the 
guest of a party of teachers and 
heard some pungent comments on 
the educational system. They were, 
of course, more concerned with im- 
mediate troubles such as the speeding 
up of marriage, the threatened new 
bachelor tax, and the rapid promo- 
tion of the men with “influence” at 
the Palazzo Littorio (party headquar- 
ters). As the night wore on, they 
abandoned all reserve, and told me 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER AND THE NEW ITALY 


that their objections to the new re- 
gime were concentrated on such 
things as promotion methods and the 
new textbooks. 

Excellently printed, these books 
are used in all Italian schools. It was 
amusing to see how references to 
Mussolini had been introduced into 
the text. Even in the scientific and 
mathematics books, references to the 
regime were ingeniously introduced 
into the preface or the photo cap- 
tions. It was impossible not to admire 
the skill with which the Ministry had 
carried out its task. The books for 
the smaller children were, as one 
would expect, the most blatant. The 
history of the War was described in 
a series of illustrated primers, which 
give the impression that the Italian 
victory on the Venetian front was the 
deciding factor of the War, which 


‘Italy entered (according to the 


book) at the call of Mussolini. A 
whole book is devoted to Musso- 
lini’s experiences in the trenches— 
although according to his friend De 
Ambris these were confined to 38 
days! In the history textbooks used 
in the secondary schools and uni- 
versities, the rise of the Fascist move- 
ment is described only a little less 
floridly than in the primers. Refer- 
ences to the need for a restoration 
of Roman glories are so frequent 
that it is clear they are inspired. 

But it is impossible to silence all 
teachers who disagree with these 
methods, and Volpicelli is only one 
of several courageous secondary 


school masters who have dared to 
make public protests against the 
checks on independent thought. 

Mussolini is an ex-teacher himself, 
and has always recognized the vital 
necessity of keeping a firm hand on 
the many teachers who refuse to ac- 
cept his philosophy. The widespread 
refusals of teachers to wear the black 
shirt in the schools aroused surprise 
and anger in Rome, and a new 
scheme was immediately formulated 
to bring the malcontents “‘into line.” 
The Balilla youth organization was 
greatly enlarged and all teachers 
were encouraged to become officers. 
This meant that the uniform must 
be worn on the frequent anniver- 
saries and festival days, while the in- 
sistence on frequent drills was very 
definite. 

In Florence a young teacher told 
me that he had joined the Balilla a 
year before and had obtained rapid 
promotion in his school. He did not 
approve of militarist education but 
he hoped to marry and for ambitious 
young men there was no choice. Not 
but what he thought the boys were 
better for their drills. He had some 
bitter things to say on the methods 
of appointing headmasters, telling 
me that it was rarely he had a chance 
to speak his mind. 

Last year a congress of teachers 
was held in order to discover what 
could be learned from their experi- 
ences of applying Fascist principles 
to education. The congress started 
peacefully enough but the many 
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complaints and the continual gibings 
at high officials produced an electric 
atmosphere. Appeals for “discretion” 
were eventually made. The press did 
not report many speeches but the 
final statement issued by the secre- 
tary of the congress was a master- 
piece of ambiguity, embodying many 
of the criticisms. Needless to say, it 
is not likely that there will be further 
congresses of teachers for some 
years. 

The conferences of Fascist teachers 
are more holiday gatherings than 
anything else, for the agenda must 
be approved by the Minister of Edu- 
cation and most of the time is taken 
up by long speeches made by Rome 
leaders extolling the achievements 
of the regime. 

In Naples, one of the secondary 
school masters I met referred to 
Gentile’s reforms and told me that 
they had been “carried out and not 
carried out.” Certainly the plans 
which Gentile drew up, on the pat- 
tern laid down by Benedetto Croce 
for the reform of the schools, the 
improvement of relations between 
the Education Ministry and local 
authorities, and a more extensive 
curriculum were being put into 
effect. But his ideas of freedom for 
teachers and liberal idealism in 
teaching are not compatible with 
Fascist philosophy and it was in con- 
sequence of the hamperings of his 


efforts that he resigned his Cabinet 
post. Today all schools and teachers 
are under the direct control of the 
central government, while with a 
few exceptions all teachers are mem- 
bers of the party association. 

After making allowances for the 
changes consequent on reorganiza- 
tion, it is clear that state educational 
expenditure has been greatly in- 
creased, and there is much greater 
efficiency. The improvements were 
admitted to me by teachers all over 
the country, while there was also 
much praise of the general matricu- 
lation examination, which is stand- 
ardized for all public and private 
schools throughout the country. 

My general impression of the ed- 
ucational system was that a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction is being effec- 
tually damped down, and there is 
certainly no immediate prospect of 
open criticism emerging. In the 
universities there is little or no an- 
tagonism to the Prime Minister. In 
these circumstances it seems probable 
that the system will settle down in 
its present mould—unless some ex- 
ternal factor intervenes. 

The attitude of the party bureau- 
cracy toward the teachers was well 
exemplified to me by a Balilla com- 
mander in the Palazzo Viminale in 
Rome. “In the old Italy the teacher 
was often an agitator. That will 
never happen again.” 


Reported from the Journal of Education (England), 
LXVIII (May 1, 1936), 316-18. 
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BETTER INSTRUCTION THROUGH REORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOL UNITS 


Howarp A. Dawson 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


with LTHOUGH legally the main- 
tenance and control of the American 
public school system are functions 
of the several states, in actuality they 
are largely functions of local govern- 
ments. We find in the 48 states about 
127,000 local school districts. The 
schools maintained by these districts 
show the widest possible variations 
in size, efficiency, curriculum, and 
type of organization. Out of approxi- 
mately 200,000 rural elementary 
schools there are nearly 143,000 one- 
room schools, and not more than 
10 percent have as many as 6 teach- 
ers and 200 or more pupils. More 
than half of all the high schools 
have fewer than 100 pupils, and not 
more than one-fourth have as many 
as 200 pupils. 

The inadequacy of most of the 
local school units is apparently well 
recognized and is reflected in several 
of the devices for overcoming the 
limitations of small units. However, 
consolidation of schools has often 
been based on a blind faith in the 
efficacy of larger schools without any 
attempt to foresee what size of school 
would best serve accepted educational 
objectives. Too often consolidations 
have been poorly planned and have 
been made by gerrymandering terri- 
tory and taxable wealth for selfish 
and shortsighted reasons. 

The limitations of present units 


have most often been felt because 
of the lack of high school facilities. 
Efforts to overcome this lack have 
consisted chiefly of providing for 
the tuition of pupils attending school 
in other districts, of provision for 
transporting children from one dis- 
trict to another, or in the organiza- 
tion of high school districts super- 
imposed over existing elementary 
school districts. 

The payment of tuition and the 
provision of transportation result in 
many children attending schools over 
which their parents have no legal 
means of exerting control. These 
methods are undemocratic and result 
in perpetuating all the shortcomings 
of unsatisfactory elementary schools. 

The superimposing of high school 
districts over independent elemen- 
tary districts neglects the necessary 
improvement of elementary schools 
and makes it extremely difficult to 
obtain proper coordination between 
secondary and elementary education. 
For example, in states that use the 
superimposed high school district it 
has been found practically impos- 
sible to get rid of the one-teacher- 
eight-grade rural school. Further, it 
has been definitely shown that this 
plan results in a cost per unit of 
service higher than in districts or- 
ganized so as to have both high 
schools and elementary schools under 
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a single board in the same taxing 
unit. 

Much confusion in the reorgani- 
zation of rural schools has resulted 
from the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the attendance unit—the area 
served by a single school—and the 
ad ministrative unit—the area under 
a local school administration posses- 
sing powers of taxation, and com- 
posed of one or more attendance u- 
nits. It is quite customary to think of 
these two units as being coterminous. 
Too often it has been thought neces- 
sary to have a district and a school 
board for each school building. In 
contrast with this mistaken idea is the 
pattern found in typical city or coun- 
ty (such as Maryland or Louisiana) 
school systems, where the city or 
county constitutes an administrative 
unit within which are several schools 
or attendance units, all administered 
by one board of education and a 
superintendent of schools. 

As has already been pointed out, 
the majority of schools, especially 
in rural areas, are of the one-and-two- 
teacher type in the elementary school 
and of the small two-or-three-teach- 
er type for high schools having from 
50 to 100 pupils. There is no lack 
of data to show greater achievement 
of children attending large schools 
as compared with those in smaller 
ones. One of the most serious handi- 
caps of the small school is obtaining 
and keeping good teachers. 

The limitations of the small high 
school — excessive teaching load, 
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limited curriculums made up of 
poorly-arranged and ill-balanced 
courses, unjustifiable subject-matter 
requirements, few offerings in vo- 
cations and the fine arts, restricted 
student activities— are especially 
apparent. These shortcomings will 
not to any large extent be overcome 
until larger school units are organ- 
ized, because, in the small school, if 
a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers are obtained the cost per 
pupil becomes prohibitive. 

Having inquired into some of the 
shortcomings of small schools as 
compared to larger ones, the ques- 
tion arises: What are the character- 
istics of a satisfactory school? 

The conclusion is now widely 
accepted that schools should be 
organized on the basis of six years 
in the elementary and six years in the 
secondary school. If the elementary 
school is organized on the basis of 
six years or grades, it is indicated 
that the school should have at least 
six teachers. However, since enroll- 
ments in the first two grades are 
nearly always much higher than in 
succeeding grades a seventh teacher 
is usually needed to prevent over- 
crowding. Analyses of per pupil cost 
indicate that the cost of the elemen- 
tary school consistently decreases 
until approximately 200 pupils are 
found in one school, On the basis of 
30 to 35 pupils as a satisfactory 
teaching load for one teacher, the 
evident conclusion is that the ele- 
mentary school should have a desir- 
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able minimum of seven teachers and 
210 to 245 pupils. 

The following constitutes the min- 
imum high school curriculum, organ- 
ized to require the minimum number 
of teachers trained in the specific 
fields: (1) English and a foreign 
language, (2) social studies and a 
second optional related field, (3) 
mathematics and science, (4) home 
economics, (5) agriculture, (6) 
commercial education, (7) trade 
training, (8) music, (9) art, (10) 
health and physical education. It is 
seen that a minimum of ten teachers 
is necessary. If music, art, health and 
physical education are assigned to 
other members of the staff the abso- 
lute minimum number of teachers 
becomes seven. Thus, on the accred- 
ited basis of approximately 30 pupils 
per teacher, the high school should 
have a desirable minimum of ten 
teachers and approximately 300 pu- 
pils, or an absolute minimum of 
seven teachers and approximately 
210 pupils. 

It should be pointed out that prac- 
tically all studies of the relationship 
between high school size and per 
pupil cost indicate a very rapid de- 
crease in cost up to 200 pupils, and 
a further cost decrease and increase in 
curricular offerings up to 500 pupils. 


What are the characteristics of a 
satisfactory administrative unit? It 
must provide satisfactory business 
and educational administration, su- 
pervision of instruction, health 
supervision, and census and atten- 
dance supervision. If it is considered 
that the administrative and super- 
visory staff should provide a trained 
person in each specialized field of 
work, the minimum size of the ad- 
ministrative unit becomes approxi- 
mately 9,800 pupils and 280 teach- 
ers. Another approach to determining 
the minimum size of a satisfactory 
administrative unit is to find the 
size of the unit required to furnish 
acceptable administrative and super- 
visory services at a cost bearing a 
reasonable relationship to the total 
cost of the educational program. 
Analysis of all the factors involved 
leads to the conclusion that so far as 
size is concerned a local unit of 
school administration should have 
an absolute minimum of approxi- 
mately 1600 pupils and 46 teaching 
positions. Since school enrollment is 
usually about one-fifth of the total 
population, it can be concluded that 
only those townships, counties, and 
cities having 7,500 or more popu- 
lation are sufficiently large to be con- 
sidered as administrative units. 


Howard A. Dawson is Director of Rural Service, 

National Education Association. Reported from the 

Peabody Journal of Education, XIV (July, 1936), 
7-19. 
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—! AM a public school teacher. 
In carrying on my work I surround 
myself with certain limitations upon 
the activities which might be mine 
in another profession. I accept most 
of these limitations voluntarily be- 
cause under present conditions they 
are an essential part of my profes- 
sional conduct. It is because they help 
insure my success in my work that I 
am willing to assume them. Success 
in teaching should be possible with- 
out these limitations in an ideal social 
situation, but I am willing to recog- 
nize that an ideal social situation has 
never existed and does not exist now. 

In order that I may be of greatest 
value as a teacher it appears that I 
must accept a conservative role in 
the matter of personal morals, habits, 
and manners. In general, it is best 
for men school teachers to abstain 
from the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
profanity, late hours, gambling, 
boisterous conduct, conspicuous 
clothes, and the like. On some of 
these matters my own attitude is 
quite liberal, and it sometimes hurts 
me or amuses me to see myself 
judged by the narrowest possible 
standard. Sometimes local opinion in 
these matters is absolutely senseless 
and devoid of reason. But if I wish 
to hold the respect of my pupils, if 
I wish to secure and retain the friend- 
ship of their parents, if I wish to 
be an effective force in the local com- 
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RESTRICTIONS UPON TEACHERS 


BoRDEN ANDERSON 
In the Kadel pian Review 


munity, then I must be willing to 
limit myself to a type of conduct 
which will serve to give me a “good” 
reputation. 

Although I am a liberal in my 
political views I impose additional 
limitations upon myself in this field. 
It is not safe for a school man to 
join a “League for Independent 
Political Action” or sign up as a 
member of the Socialist party. The 
evidence is that a professor should 
not utter the words “communism” 
or “fascism” unless he is ready to 
face some excited person anxious to 
pty him lose from his job. The 
National Education Association has 
protested about this situation, but 
the protest has been ineffectual. 
Accordingly, in the barber shop and 
on the street I voluntarily limit myself 
to very general comments on political 
matters. Any decided stand on my 
part would be misinterpreted by 
someone, so I am content to be some- 
what colorless in this field. It is only 
by doing so that I can be free to do 
my best work in other fields. 

My own religion is very real to 
me. It is intensely personal and 
individualistic and is not based on 
any acceptance of any established 
creed. If I attempted to discuss it 
in my home town my point of view 
would be misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted. I would be called a heretic 
or an agnostic or something worse. 
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RESTRICTIONS UPON TEACHERS 


Consequently, in matters of relig- 
ion I am willing to impose certain 
limitations upon myself. Even though 
the community did not require it, I 
would prefer to keep my religious 
views to myself. As it is, I maintain 
my membership in the Protestant 
denomination in which I was raised. 
I attend services and help support 
the church financially, for though I 
cannot accept its creed I do approve 
its program of social service. 

All the foregoing restrictions are 
personal in nature, and while some 
are irritating or disgusting, they can 
be accepted for the present with rea- 
sonably good grace. But in addition 
to these there are wholly profession- 
al limitations imposed upon teachers. 
They have to do with the scope of 
the teacher’s work and the degree to 
which it may have functional value 
in the lives of the pupils. And they 
are most disheartening. Anything 
which the school does to influence 
the life of the community is resented, 
more or less actively, by the vested 
interests which happen to hold poli- 
tical and economic power at any 
given time. 

It is my opinion that my work, and 
that of my colleagues, instead of 
being relegated to a few “‘safe” 


Reported from the Kadelpian Review, XV (May, 
1936), 357-64. 


fields, should have some immediate 
effect upon the thoughts and actions 
of the pupils who come in contact 
with me. I look forward to the time 
when the school will be able to inte- 
grate its program about the central 
theme of successful living. The pres- 
ent attitude of the public limits my 
worth to the community. 

I have no hope that this problem 
will be solved very soon—that the 
people of any community will sud- 
denly allow teachers full freedom in 
thinking on controversial topics, in 
discussing them franxly, in present- 
ing them as parts of the school work, 
and in acting upon them according 
to their convictions. For the present 
conservatism is dominant and will 
continue so for many years to come. 
I do hope however that this article 
may hasten—if only a little—the 
coming of that time when the liber- 
al-minded teacher will be in demand, 
will need to pose less, and will feel 
less like a rationalized mental hypo- 
crite. Meanwhile I shall continue to 
think liberally, to act conservatively, 
and to get a full amount of joy out 
of my educational work, even though 
it must be limited by conditions 
which I consider senseless and ill- 


advised. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR CHILDREN 


WILLARD E, GIVENS 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


an the closing days of the last 
Congress, the Honorable Pat Harri- 
son, Senator from Mississippi, in- 
troduced Bill S. 4793. This bill pro- 
motes the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist 
the states and territories in providing 
more effective programs of public 
education. 

On the same day, the Honorable 
Brooks Fletcher, an Ohio member of 
the House of Representatives, intro- 
duced an identical bill, H. R. 13021. 

There are certain provisions of 
these bills I wish to emphasize: 

1. They provide an initial appro- 
ptiation of $100,000,000 and an in- 
crease of $50,000,000 annually until 
an annual maximum of $300,000,000 
is reached. 

2. They provide for appropria- 
tions to the states to be used by 
them for schools. The manner in 
which the funds shall be used is left 
wholly to the respective states. 

3. All control is reserved strictly 
to the states and forbidden to all 
federal officers and agencies. 

4. The basis of apportionment of 
funds to the states and territories is 
the number of persons five to 20 
years old in each state or territory. 

The time has arrived when the 
federal government must more fully 
discharge its obligation in the sup- 
port of schools for the masses of our 
citizens. Even before the onslaught 
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of the depression, thousands of 
schools did not have sufficient funds. 
During the depression conditions 
have become still worse. Over 
100,000 schools attended by more 
than 3,000,000 children have been 
forced into a practical state of bank- 
ruptcy. School terms have been 
shortened; high schools have been 
closed and reopened on a tuition 
basis, thus barring the poor. During 
the depression, school districts have 
increased their indebtedness by one 
billion dollars. Taxes on real estate, 
a large part of which goes to support 
schools, have in a vast majority of the 
school districts passed the maximum 
consistent with justice, 

The federal government has made 
financial contributions to the states 
for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of public educational institu- 
tions on all levels. From the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War, the federal 
government endowed higher and 
common schools with lands and 
made grants of surplus tax monies. 
Following the Civil War, land 
grants to new states were continued 
and the policy of direct money 
grants begun. Since 1802 the federal 
government has granted lands for 
the support of schools amounting to 
241,116 square miles. It has appro- 
ptiated funds for land-grant colleges 
and universities, for the establish- 
ment of agricultural experiment sta- 
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tions and agricultural extension work 
in connection with land-grant col- 
leges, and for vocational education 
in agriculture, trades and industries, 
and home economics—all illustrating 
a fundamental interest and partici- 
pation of the federal government in 
the fostering of public education. 
The schools are our most funda- 
mental public institution and are a 
matter of first concern for our gov- 
ernment—federal, state, and local. 

The mobility of population com- 
pels federal interest. In 1930, one 
out of each five native-born persons 
in the United States was living in a 
state other than that in which he 
was born. The percentage of inter- 
state migration ranges from 7.8 in 
Maine to 57.5 in Wyoming. 

More children and less wealth in 
some states compels federal interest. 
It is well known that communities 
differ widely in their ability to pay 
taxes; that larger dependence on 
state support and decreased depen- 
dence on local support of schools 
have become a necessity and an actu- 
ality in a large majority of the states. 
Since 1930 the proportion of state 
support as compared to local support 
of schools has increased by more than 
one-third. The same economic con- 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR CHILDREN 


ditions that have made increased 
state support necessary have made 
inevitable federal participation in 
the support of schools. The concen- 
tration of wealth and its ownership 
and increasing economic interde- 
pendence of states and regions of the 
nation have resulted in insurmounta- 
ble differences in the ability of states 
to raise revenue for the support of 
schools. All of the best known 
measures, wealth, income, and spend- 
ing ability of the several states lead 
to the conclusion that the richest 
state is from six to eight times as 
rich per capita as the poorest. 

It is inherent in the development 
of the system of public education in 
our democracy that it should be sub- 
ject to state and local control. Public 
schools grew up as local institutions. 
Local control is a part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. The federal govern- 
ment should, and legally can, assist 
the states financially in carrying on 
services and functions of govern- 
ment that essentially belong to the 
states, The fabricated bogey-man of 
federal control is but a flimsy excuse 
for failure to admit the economic 
and social justice of federal assis- 
tance to the states for the education 
of children. 
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Ws hear a great deal these 


days about neuroses and psychoses. 
Since most teachers are not so badly 
off as to be called psychotic or in- 
sane, it will be helpful to drop well 
below that level of maladjustment 
and consider some of the symptoms 
which characterize a neurosis. How 
queer, how peculiar, does a teacher 
have to be in order to qualify as a 
neurotic? What are the symptoms? 
Well, there are some which every 
teacher can recognize. The neurotic 
individual is dominated by fear or 
anxiety. This does not mean that he 
is more afraid than other people of 
snakes, or airplanes, or floods, or 
fires. It is not so simple as that. It 
means that at the roots of his be- 
havior there is a deep feeling of in- 
feriority or inadequacy He is not sure 
of himself. Since the conditions 
about him are so disturbing, so 
frustrating, often so downright cruel, 
the neurotic or near-neurotic strives 
to avoid a real contact with the real 
world. He takes delight in day- 
dreaming, peopling his world with 
imaginary persons who do his bid- 
ding because they recognize his pow- 
erful intellect, physique, or place in 
the world. He may develop what is 
called the perfection complex. Let 
us say that as a teacher he would 
like to be the best teacher in the 
world. This to a neurotic is a modest 
ambition. But he knows in his heart 
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THE PERSONALITY PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


GeEorGE D. STODDARD 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


that he is not the best teacher in the 
world, and therefore emotionally he 
tends to give up. He not only fails 
to be the best teacher in the world, 
he fails to be a good teacher at all. 

Like anyone else, if frustrated, 
overcriticized, or underdeveloped 
emotionally, a teacher is likely to go 
toward the neurotic escape. Uncon- 
sciously she may make of her school- 
room a little world in which she is 
master in everything, in which the 
children are there to do her bidding. 
In such schoolrooms one feels a con- 
stant atmosphere of tension. It is 
teacher versus pupil, and the pupils 
sense this. They do not understand 
it, but they cannot fail to respond 
to it. 

Such a teacher regards every overt 
act of the child as rebellion, as an 
attack upon her own personality. 
Whispering becomes a major offense, 
like swearing in church. Throwing 
a paper wad is perhaps equal in 
savagery to dropping a bomb on a 
Red Cross hospital. 

These may appear to be ridiculous 
comparisons, but if you think so, 
please remember the worst teachers 
that you yourself ever had. In the 
understanding of the neurotic ten- 
dency it must be realized that there 
is no logical connection between the 
size of the offense and the teacher’s 
reaction to it. 

Progressive educators, aware of 
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this tendency of the conventional 
teacher to dominate the situation, ex- 
ploiting the children in order to 
build up a false sense of her own 
importance, have led a revolt. They 
say the teacher must be dethroned. 
The pupil must be restored to his 
rightful place in the classroom, 
which is that of a thinking, feeling 
human being, with his own goals 
and drives, his own personality to 
develop. 

Most of us have a good deal of 
sympathy with such revolt. But the 
truth is, if the progressives are not 
careful they will dethrone the teacher 
and enthrone the pupils, which 
would be almost as bad. If the pupils, 
having been run so long by the teach- 
er, now run the teacher, what have 
we gained? That is not a true picture 
of the outside world into which 
these children will shortly be pushed. 

Eventually we must come around 
to an integration of the needs of both 
groups. Personality problems de- 
mand that the teacher be master of 
something. Let her be master of her 
subject, and of herself. Let her be a 
real expert along some line, no mat- 
ter how narrow. Let her be of natural 
importance in some situations which 
will be helpful to the children. 

It is teacher and children working 
together toward accepted goals that 
will bring peace and adjustment. 
When such a rapport is established 
the children recognize that the teach- 
er has certain superiorities which 
they are glad to respect. She is older. 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


She knows more, She has resources 
and contacts which they have not yet 
attained. 

In the life of the teacher there are 
certain actions and attitudes which 
tend to kill in her any tendency to 
develop as a free person and to lead 
her children accordingly. For exam- 
ple, in some school systems we have 
encouraged supervision to a point 
where individuals hardly seem to 
count. Many school teachers live 
their lives in a bath of criticism 
which would not only submerge but 
drown them if they took it seriously. 
In some towns the so-called outside 
life of the teacher is tied up with 
doing things for the school. Com- 
pared to the life of some teachers the 
day-to-day activity of a goldfish is 
indeed private. 

In short, the teacher is pupil to 
her own principal, and may be ex- 
ploited in turn. In the ordinary 
school hierarchy those at the top 
often try to press down rules and 
restraints reminiscent of medieval 
inquisitions. We can put it down as 
an axiom that repressed school 
teachers not only fail to lead a happy 
life but fail in their unique responsi- 
bility as guides to youth. 

The first prerequisite of a good 
school is a teacher who is a civilized 
human being. The second is a hier- 
archy, if hierarchy there must be, of 
supervisors, administrators, and poli- 
ticians similarly endowed. 

Until such a millenium is reached 
we must ask ourselves, what can the 
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individual teacher do? Suppose the 
community frowns upon almost 
everything you would like to do by 
way of anesthesia or social stimula- 
tion. Can one teacher reform a com- 
munity? Perhaps by slow degrees she 
can. It has been done. The trouble is 
that at first she may have other teach- 
ers against her. It is too late for 
some. They want to play safe. 

She will need allies. She might 
start in her own classroom, liberating 
first herself and then her children, 
encouraging them to think, to talk, 
to laugh, to shout if necessary; in 
any case, not to sit monastically like 
wooden images at wooden desks. 

The newer type of school authori- 
ties will encourage this. Researches 
are gradually uncovering an amazing 
paradox: The freer the children— 
the more they have control over their 
own lives, even in school—the great- 
er is the learning of subject matter. 
It is the tight-lipped, tense “‘school- 
marm” in a quiet, orderly, well- 
disciplined schoolroom, working 
from page to page on itemized 
materials, who teaches her pupils the 
least. 

The chief lesson learned in such 
a classroom is that you must not be 
yourself, you must not express your- 
self, you must postpone present 
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gaiety in the vague promise of a 
happier future. And such a teacher 
learns what her pupils learn. She 
postpones her life, too. She will 
come out the most dessicated one of 
the whole lot. 

How then, can the actual teacher, 
not capable of working miracles, 
steer away from the pitfalls of neurot- 
ic tendencies and enjoy life? 

First of all, we must face reality 
and cease fooling ourselves with such 
tricks as perfectionism, daydreams, 
pseudo-illness, reversion to infantile 
tactics, constant derogation of others, 
and the chronic postponement of 
achievement. 

Second, we must develop some 
special or unique usefulness. It need 
not be great. But we do have to have 
a niche in the world we can fill better 
than anyone else. 

Last, when in spite of our ability 
to accept things as they are (having 
done what we could to improve 
them) we reach the point where we 
feel like kicking over some traces, 
the thing to do is to kick over some 
traces. But choose your traces. Maybe 
a new job will help. Perhaps a sum- 
mer away will be sufficient. The truth 
is that many people, while unhappy 
in one situation, are afraid to try 
another. 


Dr. George D. Stoddard is Research Professor of 
Psychology and Child Welfare and Dean of the 
Graduate College at the University of lowa. Re- 
ported from the Journal of Home Economics, 
XXVIII (September, 1936), 425-30. 
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(_ONSIDER how the economic 
factor operates to determine who are 
to be our teachers. The young man 
about to choose his lifework looks 
at business and finds the economic 
outlook to be of great unevenness 
and chance. He knows that the ma- 
jority of people don’t become rich, 
but he also knows that some do, 
that the chance is there. In all fields 
which offer high rewards to the 
few, as compensation for the risks 
incurred by all who enter, society 
tends to select individuals who want 
to play for large economic rewards. 
Thus, the economic factor operates 
to influence the individual's choice 
of his life-work, and to influence the 
process by which society chooses 
certain kinds of people to perform 
certain kinds of work. 

There is no chance to get rich in 
teaching as this chance exists in other 
fields. A man may cast aside all in- 
terests in amassing a large personal 
fortune, but it does not follow that 
the intelligent person can be oblivi- 
ous to the value of the physical as- 
pects of life. He recognizes a certain 
physical basis as necessary to the 
highest spirituality, so to that extent 
he makes an objective of the physi- 
cal. As compensation for relinquish- 
ing the get-rich objective, he will 
demand a reasonable degree of secur- 
ity against privation which would 
bar him from useful living. Thus, 


THE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


A. L. THRELKELD 
In the School Executive 


teaching must offer a compensating 
security if it is to be chosen as a 
life career by the intelligent person. 
A field that is all risk is for the 
foolish only. 

To the extent that we establish 
salary schedules that may be relied 
upon do we enable a young person 
to appraise the economic aspect of 
teaching in comparison to other 
fields. To the extent that we make 
such schedules adequate to meet the 
standards of enlightened living do 
we cause teaching to offer economic 
values that compensate for the ab- 
sence of the get-rich possibility. 

The impersonal procedure of 
salary payment implied by a schedule 
is required if the best morale is to 
be maintained among teachers. No 
teacher can work at a high state of 
morale, if he feels his salary is sub- 
ject to the whim of some adminis- 
trator. To make salary fixing strictly 
an individual affair between the 
teacher and administrator subordin- 
ates one personality too much to 
another with resulting demoraliza- 
tion of the service. In large situa- 
tions, a salary schedule is a practical 
necessity for physical reasons alone. 

What kind of schedule is best? The 
so-called automatic schedule awards 
increments in terms of years of col- 
lege education and years of exper- 
ience, and the so-called merit sched- 
ule evaluates individuals as to their 
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efficiency and pays them accordingly. 

A teachers’ salary schedule must 
provide the physical basis on which 
the highest quality of teaching may 
be secured, or it fails. This result is 
best accomplished by the schedule 
that does not attempt to base salary 
gradations on gradations in teaching 
efficiency under any system of meas- 
uring such efficiency now known. 

It is not the purpose of the salary 
schedule directly to buy teaching 
efficiency; its function is to remove 
the economic barriers to whole- 
hearted teaching. It is true that a 
salary may be so low that a teacher 
will be demoralized by his inability 
to live as a teacher should, so low 
that the proper person cannot be 
selected in the first place, but this 
negative factor is removed by any 
schedule that is worked out along 
sound economic and social lines. 

Variations in effective teaching, 
moment by moment, cannot be pur- 
chased by corresponding variations 
in salary. The most constructive thing 
we can do is to take the economic 
incentive in this sense entirely out 
of the picture by guaranteeing to 
teachers that over the period of a 
lifetime their pay will increase as 
they gain experience and as their 
economic demands increase, that a 
reasonable standard of living will be 
afforded them all the way along, and 
that an adequate retirement system 
awaits them. A schedule that does 
this elevates teaching to a position 
above that of the market place. In 
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general, such schedules have not yet 
been effected, but our economic po- 
tentialities are sufficient to make them 
possible. 

No differentiation in pay can be 
justified on the basis of sex. But a 
teacher, man or woman, having de- 
pendents would present a different 
case from one having no dependents. 
Such differentiation would not be 
based on sex or efficiency in teach- 
ing. In a way, this principle has al- 
ready been recognized by govern- 
mental techniques in income tax 
collections. If it is proper for a gov- 
ernment to restrain itself in taking 
money from a person through taxa- 
tion because of his dependents, it is 
surely just as proper that dependents 
be considered when his rate of pay 
for public service is being determined 
in the first place. Then, too, under 
the fundamental theory that the 
schedule should remove economic 
barriers to good teaching, we have 
grounds on which to fix the salary of 
a teacher in accordance with his 
economic responsibilities. 

Opinion differs as to whether 
teachers in the elementary schools 
should be paid as much as teachers 
in the high schools, even if such 
factors as professional preparation 
and experience are equal. I personal- 
ly believe in the single salary sched- 
ule for classroom teachers, extending 
from the kindergarten, possibly the 
nursery school, through the last year 
in high school. I see no grounds on 
which it can be argued that the high 
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school teacher's responsibility is 
greater than that of the elementary 
school teacher. An elementary school 
teacher should have as much prepara- 
tion, and of quality just as high, as 
that of the secondary school teacher. 

Those who are supporting the nurs- 
ery school movement generally hold 
that the qualifications of nursery 
school teachers should be higher than 
we are in the habit of exacting of 
elementary or high school teachers. 
If it be granted that the elementary 
school teacher does not need to teach 
as much subject matter as the high 
school teacher, it can be argued that 
this is balanced by the need for study 
in the various ologies that contribute 
to an understanding of child nature. 
It is our tardy recognition of the 
significance of the child personality 
that explains our historic complac- 
ency with reference to the qualifi- 
cations of elementary school teachers. 

When teaching in the elementary 
school is exalted in accordance with 
its inherent importance and not used 
as a doormat over which people enter 
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the high school field, there is greater 
scarcity of teachers in that field than 
in any other. 

It is sometimes argued that if we 
have a single salary schedule for 
classroom teachers, we should have 
the same schedule for the principals 
of these schools. The practical differ- 
ence between principals and teachers 
here is the fact that the teachers’ 
load is more nearly equalized than 
is true among the principals. There 
is far more uniformity of responsi- 
bility among the teachers of the ele- 
mentary and the high schools than 
there is among the principals of these 
two kinds of schools. To the extent 
that responsibilities are approximate- 
ly equal among principals, I think 
the single salary schedule should be 
invoked. 

A single salary schedule should 
not be established at the expense of 
any particular group; high school 
salaries should not be lowered to 
raise elementary school salaries. 
Whatever leveling has to be done 
should be a leveling up. 


ver, Colorado. Reported from the School Executive, 
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—! N Bridgeport, Connecticut, women teachers may get 
married without being penalized by loss of their teaching 
positions. An amendment to the city charter requires that 
the professional advancement of teachers will depend solely 


upon their ability and competence and not upon their marital 
state.—The School Executive. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW GERMANY 


PAUL W. TAYLOR 


In the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung 


—_ has never been an epoch 
in German history in which educa- 
tion has received the focus of politics 
as in present times. In Hitler’s My 
Struggle he took care to call for a 
re-emphasis of the Pestalozzian edu- 
cational values in the Third Reich. 
Pestalozzi emphasized the order of 
educational values as “Head, Heart 
and Hand’—that is to say, intel- 
lectual training, character training, 
and finally physical training. Hitler 
believes that this order should be re- 
versed, and an increased emphasis 
on physical training is to be found 
throughout the National Socialist 
program. 

The decrees and laws of 1934 
have centralized the control of the 
Ministry of Education over practical- 
ly all the schools in the country. It 
was felt that under the Republic the 
authority of the teacher had been 
endangered in a manner not in keep- 
ing with the German idea of school 
discipline. The Republican adminis- 
tration had practically removed cor- 
poral punishment from the school. 
Therefore one of the first decrees of 
the Minister of Education guaranteed 
the teacher that the authorities would 
stand behind him in all cases of 
school discipline. 

Another of the first acts of the 
new Ministry of Education provided 
for special emphasis of the old ger- 
manic culture in all types of schools. 
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Detailed instructions were issued 
concerning the types of textbooks to 
be used. It shall be particularly 
pointed out that the history of 
Europe is largely the work of the 
Nordic race. The history of Greece 
and Rome is to be treated in such a 
manner as to emphasize the fact that 
it is the story of our racial brothers; 
the fall of Greece as having occurred 
through the development of class 
differences which came as a result of 
democracy and the mixing of the 
race. 

Modern history is to show the de- 
velopment of the popular state. It is 
to be shown that out of the inter- 
national influences which tended to 
dilute German blood and influence 
the German idea of state, there de- 
veloped in Germany a national con- 
sciousness that came from the deep- 
seated relationship to the ancient 
Germans. 

The last two decades are to be pic- 
tured as trying times, with Germany 
surrounded by a world of enemies. 
The humiliation of Germany by the 
Versailles Treaty and the disintegrat- 
ing influences of the liberalist-marx- 
ist Weltanschauung is to be treated. 
The ideas of the national community, 
citizenship, heroism, and finally 
leadership, are to be stressed in the 
history of the German people. 

With the National Socialist idea 
of the totalitarian state came also 
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the desire and need for a uniform 
organization of the German youth. 
Organized in 1926, the Hitler-Youth 
had a membership of a million and 
a half when the party came into pow- 
er in January, 1933, a figure which 
has since increased to four million. 
In a broad sense Hitler-Youth in- 
cludes all boys and girls who are 
members of National Socialist youth 
organizations. 

The greatest emphasis in youth 
activities is placed on physical edu- 
cation. More than half their time is 
devoted to such activities. In the 
boys’ group a great deal of stress is 
laid upon open-country and defense 
sport, much of it in the form of pre- 
military training. Later the compul- 
sory military training comes after the 
boys have left the youth organiza- 
tions. Much time is also devoted to 
activities of a socially useful nature. 
The boys and girls, for example, are 
employed in the National Socialist 
relief organization. Another impor- 
tant function of the youth associa- 
tions is the task of schooling the 
youth of the nation in the tenets of 
national socialism. Weekly meetings 
and mass political activities insure 
the thorough indoctrination of the 
youth of the nation with the total- 
itarian concept of the state. 

The National Labor Service had 
its beginning in the Republican era 
about 1926. After the National 
Socialists came into power certain 
leaders saw the advantage of a uni- 
versal labor service as a means 


toward class reconciliation. Legisla- 
tion was passed providing for a 
theoretical universal labor service. As 
yet, the difficulty of handling the 
whole of a year’s age class has not 
been solved, and at present only some 
300,000 German youth spend half 
a year in the camps. Since two hours 
of every day in camp are devoted to 
physical education and _ political 
schooling, the labor camp becomes 
an important consideration in the 
education of young Germans. 

The guiding elements of the Na- 
tional Socialist reform of the elemen- 
tary school are seen as (1) a state 
school rooted in the blood and soil 
of Germany; (2) a school integrated 
with the life of the community; and 
(3) a school in which intellect is 
servant, 

Under the Republic, individualism 
reached a highwater mark in the 
teaching bodies. Teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools were practically 
kings in their own classrooms and 
the principal, elected by the faculty, 
was “first among equals.” Today, 
the National Socialist principle of 
leadership (Fihrerprinzip) has been 
applied to school administration. 
For all practical purposes the teacher 
is absolutely under the control of the 
ptincipal. The state ‘‘recognizes that 
in order to attain the goal set for the 
school the freedom of the individual 
teacher finds its limits.” 

For several years the administration 
has had committees at work prepar- 
ing standard primers and readers for 
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the elementary schools. The books 
stress the national political idea; and 
the heroic idea of leadership, the old 
germanic tribes, and present-day 
leaders and events come in for their 
share of the reading materials. It is 
planned to have the series in use 
within another year or two; mean- 
while the old texts are still in use. 

In 1934 the so-called rural year 
was established. All urban pupils 
who have completed the eighth year 
of the elementary school are to be 
required to spend nine months of the 
following year in the country. This 
scheme is one of the important at- 
tempts to give reality to the theory 
of blood and soil in the development 
of German youth, Life in the camp 
includes agricultural and household 
work, physical education, political 
education, and special activities in 
connection with dramatics and local 
celebrations. In the morning period 
the boys work in the fields (usually 
with the neighboring peasants) while 
housekeeping and child care is or- 
ganized for the girls in nearby 
peasant families. The evening fire- 
side hour is devoted to acquainting 
the city children with the peasant 
folk songs and dances, and the local 
life in general. The aim is to 
strengthen the bonds of appreciation 
and understanding between the youth 
of the country and the peasants. 

A decree issued late in 1935 pro- 
vided for the establishment of 
special elementary schools for Jews, 
thus completing the segregation of 
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the races so far as possible. Admis- 
sion of Jews to secondary and higher 
schools had previously been limited 
on the basis of the ratio of Jewish 
population to total German popula- 
tion. 

School reform in the field of 
secondary education is still talked 
of but has yet to become a reality. 
There have been increases in the 
teaching of German history and 
geography, biology, race hygiene, 
and the inheritance of mental and 
physical characteristics. The impor- 
tance of physical education was 
stressed when a third compulsory 
hour of gymnastics was introduced. 

The decree of March 27, 1935, 
emphasized the fact that secondary 
school work is difficult and is to be 
used for the development of a selec- 
ted group. The school authorities 
are reminded that the physical, men- 
tal, and moral qualities of candidates 
for admission, as well as national 
reliability, should be considered. For 
example, boys and girls with severe 
physical defects are not to be ad- 
mitted, and those who later develop 
aversions to physical education or 
who seem unable to progress in this 
field are to be dropped. 

Non-aryan pupils are not allowed 
to receive free tuition or free school 
materials so long as aryans must be 
denied them. Pupils whose behavior 
in or out of school might be regarded 
as casting reflections upon or injur- 
ious to the national community or 
state in any way are to be dropped. 
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A new departure in secondary 
education has been the establishment 
of the National Political Education- 
al Institutes. These are regular sec- 
ondary schools with the normal 
course of study save that a very large 
part of the student’s time is devoted 
to sport and physical education. The 
special feature of the NPEI is the 
staff. The teachers are young and 
have rarely distinguished themselves 
in academic fields, being chosen on 
the basis of personality and actual 
life experience. The schools are de- 
signed to train carefully selected 
young boys to be good National 
Socialist leaders in whatever field 
they later choose to work. 

The long promised reform in 
secondary education most certainly 
is to take the form of a simplification 
of the number of school types. In 
1933 more than 90 variations of the 
eight basic secondary school types 
were to be found in Germany. The 
first practical step toward this simpli- 
fication came in 1935 when the 
Frauenschule and the Héhere Fach- 
schule fir Frauenberufe were amal- 
gamated into a unified secondary 
school for women with a three-year 
course. 

During the past three years a 
series of decrees have appeared em- 
phasizing the importance in the 
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examinations for secondary school 
gtaduation of giving weight to the 
national political activities and re- 
sponsibility of the candidates. Thus 
actual membership in National So- 
cialistic organizations, such as the 
Hitler Youth, the storm troops, and 
the like is noted in favor of candi- 
dates for secondary school gradua- 
tion. 

In 1933 the names of the elemen- 
tary teacher-training institutions were 
changed from Péadagogische Aka- 
demien to Hochschulen fir Lehrer- 
bildung which was in line with the 
National Socialist principle that the 
new teacher no longer be educated 
to be a “citizen of the world” but 
rather to a genuine German folk 
consciousness. The institutions have 
been moved to rural areas and the 
type of training more closely bound 
to the soil and to the community. 

A decree of 1935 provided that 
vacancies in teaching positions be 
filled from the waiting list in the 
following order: wounded war vet- 
erans, old and tried National Social- 
ist political fighters, remaining war 
veterans, and all others. It further 
stressed that only candidates who 
were capable of educating youth in 
the spirit of National Socialism be 
appointed and married candidates be 
appointed before unmarried ones. 
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wile a profession we face real 
problems in attempting to serve the 
public welfare and the cause of de- 
mocracy in formal education for 
youth and the more informal but 
indispensable adult civic education. 
While people generally are im- 
bued with a new eagerness for under- 
standing current affairs, there is at 
the same time a marked tendency 
toward suppression of civil liberties, 
without which no program of public 
enlightenment is possible. 

In the early days of our history 
there was an articulate minority 
which honestly and forthrightly 
opposed democracy itself. As we pro- 
gressed and as public education swept 
aside opposition to its great goal of 
equal educational opportunities, 
frontal attacks on democracy became 
useless. Since democracy could not 
be directly overthrown, minority 
groups antagonistic to democracy 
sought to subvert it to their own 
purposes, In the disguise of defend- 
ers of American democracy, they 
have organized Ku Klux Klans and 
Black Legions to frustrate the pro- 
cess of free inquiry, and, therefore, 
of freedom itself. They have tried 
to control the content of textbooks, 
to prevent the fair and impartial 
treatment of controversial questions, 
and to force educational administra- 
tions to carry the propaganda of sel- 
fish interests into the classroom. They 
have manufactured “‘red’”’ scares and 
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threatened educational appropria- 
tions. 

As we venture into the field of 
controversy and attempt to develop 
critical and independent thinking, 
we shall of necessity incur the oppo- 
sition of these minorities opposed to 
democracy. But while minority 
groups must not be allowed to sup- 
press opinion in conflict with their 
particular ideas, the expression of 
their points of view must be scrupu- 
lously protected by our profession. 

Let me suggest some points we 
might include in an educational 
policy adequate to protect the right 
of the learner to learn. 

1. Active defense of democratic 
rights wherever and whenever they 
are questioned is essential. The im- 
portance of this is emphasized by the 
uncoordinated, ineffective defense 
of the school teachers in the District 
of Columbia, who are required to 
take an oath each pay day, stating that 
they have not taught or advocated 
Communism in or out of school. 

If democracy means freedom to 
imquire, to learn, to express oneself, 
if democracy bases its hope for social 
progress on the alertness of the 
masses, then we can tolerate no dic- 
tatorial censorship of thinking and 
learning. And if education implies 
teaching, which means guiding a 
free learning process, we must not 
confuse the meaning of “teach” with 
the meanings of “indoctrinate,” 
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“propagandize,” “impose,” and “‘ad- 
vocate,”’ all of which smack of the 
fearful rigidities of dictatorship. 
Blatant advocacy is easily distin- 
guished from the best example of 
true teaching. However, where per- 
suasion is only slightly affected by 
the personal bias of the teacher, ad- 
vocacy and good teaching tend to 
meet in a middle ground which is 
not so easy to label. For these rea- 
sons, the sound and practicable 
course is not to write into laws and 
regulations with sweeping effect 
undefinable policies and rules, but to 
rely on the growing appreciation of 
the art of teaching by the educational 
profession itself. 

It is well to recall the character- 
istics of our teachers. Do they need 
to be coerced into dealing justly 
with their country? If so, by whom? 
And by what token does some other 
group claim superiority of intelli- 
gence, of education, of representa- 
tive viewpoints, of patriotism, of 
human perfection, of responsiveness 
to public needs, and of devotion to 
the truth? 

2. I suggest a vitalization of the 
curriculum to include more practical 
consideration of the real problems 
facing democracy. High school and 


college youth should study mob vio- 
lence in the specific cases occurring 
in their day. They should study ob- 
jectively the various mediums of 
propaganda and the tactics of mass 
appeal. Understanding these control- 
ling forces in society is their protec- 
tion as free citizens. 

It may be argued that introducing 
controversial issues into the class- 
room will subject teachers to a 
constant fire of criticism and that, 
therefore, they should be avoided. 
This is to argue that we protect our 
professional rights and duties by not 
using them. When we neglect this 
function, we play into the hands of 
the demagogues, whose only hope of 
establishing a dictatorship here lies 
in a condition of widespread civic 
ignorance. We strengthen the de- 
fense of democratic education for the 
future by dealing specifically and 
objectively with controversial issues. 

3. A community-wide program of 
adult civic education is a necessity 
if the rank and file of citizens are to 
achieve sufficient understanding to 
guide their own affairs in our com- 
plex civilization. Such a program 
also protects democratic education 
in the elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools. 


]. W. Studebaker is U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 

tion. Reported from an address before the National 

Education Association, June 29, 1936, at Portland, 
Oregon. 
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ENGLAND'S EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT 


EsTHER CRANE 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


—4DOLESCENT pupils in our 
American schools are usually allowed 
to choose the type of education they 
prefer; in English schools they are 
usually required to take examinations 
to show to what kind of education 
they are best adapted. 

If his family can afford to pay 
tuition for him, an 11-year-old 
English boy may possibly pass direct- 
ly from either a public or private 
elementary school to a “‘secondary 
school,”’* yet even in this case he is 
very likely to be required to take 
examinations for entrance. If his 
parents are not able to pay tuition 
for him, and if he has done rather 
well in the elementary school, he 
takes a Free Place Examination some 
time between his eleventh and thir- 
teenth birthdays. The pupils who 
pass the best examinations are offered 
free places in ‘secondary schools” 
or in “central schools.” Usually the 
highest candidates choose the ‘‘secon- 
dary schools,” which have a pre- 
dominantly literary and _ scientific 
curriculum, prepare for the univer- 
sities, and plan to keep their pupils 
at least to the age of 16. The ‘‘cen- 


*To designate different types of schools 
I have followed what seems to be the 
common usage: “Secondary schools” for 
the academic type, “central schools” for 
the selective, and “senior schools” for 
the non-selective type recently established 
for children who are not able to profit 
by the “secondary schools.” 
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tral schools,” having a less academic 
curriculum, with more opportunity 
for practical and constructive work, 
and not expecting to keep many pu- 
pils beyond the age of 15, are mostly 
attended by those with lower exam- 
ination records. Or an English boy 
who does not pass a good examina- 
tion may go to a “senior school” 
with a still less academic curriculum, 
if he is fortunate enough to live in 
a community that provides one of 
these newer non-selective schools. 
Otherwise, he must remain in one 
of the higher classes in the elemen- 
tary school, where the instruction 
may include practical and construc- 
tive activity or may be confined to a 
simple review of the material al- 
ready taught in the earlier years of 
the elementary school. 

It is my opinion that the pupils in 
the 20 “‘secondary schools” I visited 
in England were receiving a better 
education than that given in most of 
our own schools. Practically all ex- 
perienced observers of English ‘‘sec- 
ondary schools” agree that the work 
of English pupils in their last year is 
equal to the work of our college 
freshmen and in some cases of our 
college sophomores. This is due very 
largely to the fact that English ‘‘sec- 
ondary schools” are highly selective. 
In 1933, only 15 percent of the 
children in the public elementary 
schools of England were admitted 
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to ‘secondary schools.”” Most of these 
had to pass qualifying examinations, 
which, though they may be very im- 
perfect selective devices, undeniably 
do weed out the kind of pupils who 
retard progress in our relatively un- 
selected high schools. 

One important reason for the 
superiority of English ‘‘secondary 
schools” is, I believe, linked with 
this same restriction of educational 
opportunity—though not necessarily 
so. In England I found the classes 
much smaller than those in our large 
city high schools, or centralized 
schools. In all the ‘‘secondary 
schools’ I visited I never saw a sin- 
gle class of more than 30 pupils. 
The Board's report shows that only 
2 percent of the classes in their 
“secondary schools’ contain more 
than 35 pupils; 45 percent contain 
only 25 pupils or fewer. Thus Eng- 
lish teachers can know their pupils 
more intimately and can guide and 
influence them more intelligently 
than can any teacher in our crowded 
city schools, unless she is rarely 
gifted. 

This opportunity for the develop- 
ment of closer bonds between teach- 
ers and pupils is greatly increased 
by the fact that English administra- 
tors consider it desirable for a teach- 
er of a continuation subject to retain 
the same class for three and often for 
six years. 

English educational authorities 
have long advocated separate schools 
for all children over 11 years of age, 
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but it continues to be true that 80 
percent of the children entering the 
elementary schools remain in them 
for their entire school life. Some 
persons told me that the older chil- 
dren in most elementary schools are 
merely repeating the same work they 
had done before until they were 
utterly sick of school. 

Even at its best their education 
seems pitifully brief. Last year only 
17.5 percent remained in the ele- 
mentary schools after reaching the 
age of 14 years and 3 months, and 
only 5 percent remained beyond 15. 
Everywhere I was told that, in spite 
of the depression, it was easy for a 
14-year-old child to find an ill-paid, 
routine, ‘‘blind-alley” job. 

The first “central school” was es- 
tablished in London in 1911, to pre- 
pare girls and boys to go straight 
into business houses or workshops 
without any intermediate special 
training. “Central schools” charge 
no fees, take pupils over 11 years 
of age, and plan to give them a four- 
year course ending at 15. They 
usually select their students on the 
basis of Free Place Examinations 
held in the elementary schools, 
school records and reports, recom- 
mendations of the head teacher of 
the elementary school, or a combi- 
nation of these three criteria. 

On the other hand, “senior 
schools” are distinctly non-selective, 
receiving all normal children over 
11 years of age from certain contri- 
butory elementary schools. These 
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schools plan to continue the funda- 
mental subjects, to give some simple 
but definite commercial and indus- 
trial training, such as shorthand, 
filing, dressmaking, and to prepare 
their pupils very definitely for lei- 
sure-time activities and for their 
lives in their homes as well as for the 
business world. Since they are eager 
to hold their pupils until 15, and, if 
possible, until 16, the “senior 
schools” make a decided effort to 
adapt their teaching to the interests 
and needs of their pupils. 

I visited the Burleigh School in 
London, the first of these ‘‘senior 
schools,” established only in 1924. 
The headmistress told me that when 
she started the school, 11 years ago, 
with about 300 pupils, there were 
only three girls willing to remain 
until they were 15. She put these 
three in a separate form and taught 
them many subjects herself, both in 
order that they might boast that they 
were in the headmistress’ form and 
also that she might study their needs 
and plan a suitable curriculum. It 
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was probably the first time anyone in 
England had tried to plan definitely 
a curriculum for children above the 
age of 14 without enough academic 
ability to profit by the education 
given in the “‘secondary”’ or “central” 
schools. As I went about this school 
and saw the beautiful manners of her 
girls, their evident enjoyment in 
their work, the skillful things they 
had learned to do, their good sense 
in discussing both academic and 
practical problems, I felt that she 
had succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree. Last year she had about 40 
girls who remained until 15 and 
about 20 who remained until 16. 
Since there are only 400 girls in the 
school, that means that at least one- 
third of the 14-year-olds remained 
for an extra year, and one-sixth for 
two extra years. I was told, however, 
that none of the other ‘‘senior 
schools’ in London are so successful 
in retaining their pupils, and the 
other two I visited certainly did not 
possess such a charming atmosphere 
as did this one. 


Esther Crane is Professor of Education, Goucher 
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STUDENTS enrolled in colleges and universities this fall— 
more than 1,000,000—equal about half the total number of 


living college graduates in the United States—2,204,000. 
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A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—SOME 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


fi VER since the introduction of the 
first Smith-Towner bill 18 years ago, 
I have always thought that the pro- 
posal for a federal department was 
less important than the provision of 
federal aid for various types of edu- 
cation in the states, which this bill 
included. With such generous ex- 
penditures it seemed right and proper 
to advance what is now the Office of 
Education to the dignity of a de- 
partment with the Secretary of Edu- 
cation as a member of the President's 
cabinet. When the financial features 
were eliminated from later bills, 
leaving only the portfolio as a vital 
issue, I became more or less luke- 
warm. 

Today, however, the federal gov- 
ernment is engaged actively in the 
financial support of education and 
the administration of this support is 
scattered. One may well argue that 
it should be centralized, and if such 
a centralization is to have the pres- 
tige that seems essential to its best 
efforts, the proposal regarding a 
department and a secretary may gain 
new strength. I should summarize 
the arguments in favor of a depart- 
ment as follows: 

1. A department would provide 
for a central administration of those 
educational enterprises of the federal 
government that are now scattered 
among several departments, bureaus, 
ind commissions. 


2. A department with a secretary 
in the President's cabinet would more 
easily procure Congressional appro- 
priations for the educational enter- 
prises of the government, including 
research and publicity regarding 
educational needs, than would an 
office of education representing (as 
at present) a subordinate division of 
a department which administers a 
wide range of governmental respon- 
sibilities and enterprises. 

3. A department with a secretary 
in the cabinet would give official 
recognition to education as a social 
institution the relation of which to 
national security and progress is 
analogous to, although no more fun- 
damental than, the relation of agri- 
culture, labor, and commerce to the 
same desiderata. This would be par- 
ticularly important in a society that 
has glorified achievments in fields of 
endeavor that are essentially eco- 
nomic and materialistic. 

4. A department which provides a 
cabinet portfolio would tend to bring 
into a dynamically effective educa- 
tional leadership a more mature and 
“seasoned” personality than could be 
attracted to a subordinate post under 
another department. 

5. A federal department should 
make possible certain important de- 
velopments that would be of great 
value to educational progress in this 
country. One of the minor provisions 
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of the Smith-Towner bill, introduced 
in Congress in 1919, provided for 
educational attachés who would keep 
our country informed as to changes 
in educational policies and practices 
in foreign countries. Such attachés, 
too, should be more competent than 
many ministers and ambassadors to 
represent our country in the cultural 
life of the foreign countries to which 
they are assigned. The “‘attaché-ship” 
would necessarily be limited to a 
few years, and would afford to many 
brilliant and accomplished young 
educators opportunities for growth 
in directions other than those that 
are narrowly professional and would 
consequently increase their value to 
American education when they re- 
turned. 

In summary of the affirmative side 
I would say that the principal argu- 
ments are: (1) economic, in reduc- 
ing waste and inefficiency through a 
centralized administration and in 
insuring more reasonable Congres- 
sional appropriations for these enter- 
prises; (2) psychological, in devel- 
oping in the public mind an increased 
respect for the significance of educa- 
tion; and (3) social, in promoting a 
better understanding between our 
country and other countries regarding 
the basic significance of appropriate 
educational policies and programs 
that may lead to a clearer interna- 
tional understanding. 

I turn now to the negative side 
of the question: 
1. There is first of all the deeply 
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seated prejudice against anything 
that suggests a centralization of the 
support and control of public edu- 
cation, even in the state governments. 
The establishment of a federal de- 
partment would be regarded by many 
citizens as a step toward federal con- 
trol. In short, opposition to central- 
ization results from an honest, sin- 
cere, and reasoned conviction upon 
the part of many intelligent and 
informed citizens that public ends 
are best served when local communi- 
ties are left free to solve public prob- 
lems for themselves. 

2. Chief among the evils of cen- 
tralization, as these are set forth by 
the decentralizationists, is the peril 
of bureaucracy. This would seem to 
mean the dominance of small-minded 
officials of large units over the affairs 
of the smaller units. Local needs are 
obscured in the tendency rigorously 
to apply iron-clad standards to all 
situations irrespectively, leaving out 
of account the wide differences 
among local communities in the same 
geographical area. The situation is 
analogous to that which confronts 
one who would enforce curricular 
requirements without regard to dif- 
ferences in individual capacities. 

3. Against the waste and inefh- 
ciency of enterprises that are scat- 
tered and unintegrated, the decen- 
tralizationists would project the 
formalism and lifelessness of the 
“rule-by-rule” policy, which meas- 
ures efficiency only in terms of the 
letter of the law, and which, while 
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formally perfect, may be, in every 
vital sense, hopelessly inefficient. 

4. Finally, the decentralizationist 
would protest that to give education 
a cabinet portfolio would bring edu- 
cation into politics with a vengeance. 
He would point to the ease with 
which a dominant political party 
would use the leadership of the 
Secretary of Education to promote its 
own partisan ends. 

One must concede the cogency of 
these arguments and their wide 
appeal so I shall make a brief attempt 
at rebuttal from the affirmative view. 

1. The deeply seated prejudice 
against the centralization of educa- 
tion does not take into account the 
fact that the actual control of edu- 
cation in the states by the federal 
government would be impossible 
without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Indirectly the federal gov- 
ernment can influence education 
through subsidies which are granted 
only when certain standards are met 
by the states. The results of this 
policy are well illustrated by the 
fact that, taking the country as a 
whole, the Smith-Hughes teachers 
are the best-trained teachers in the 
high school service. 

2. There is, of course, a real dan- 
ger that federal aid to education will 
involve the evils of bureaucracy. 


William C. Bagley is Professor of Education, Teach- 
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Against this argument, one may re- 
ply that such a development is not 
necessary, and one may again point 
to the Smith-Hughes administration. 

3. The same argument may be 
used against the fear that federal 
influence upon the schools will in- 
tensify the dangers of a lifeless 
formalism. It is a danger, of course, 
but wise administration can avoid 
it. One can scarcely overlook the fact 
that a purely local control of educa- 
tion has meant a high degree of 
inefficiency, especially in rural areas. 

4. Finally, the fear that a federal 
Department of Education will bring 
education into politics is probably 
well grounded. On the whole it 
might not be a bad thing. Even if the 
Office of Education were given sub- 
stantial powers in the distribution of 
public funds, it would at once be the 
center of political controversy. That 
it has not reached this high eminence 
is due to the fact that its influence 
has been innocuous. When the fed- 
eral appropriations to the states 
become as large as they must become 
if American education is to render 
its proper service, it would be much 
better to have a Secretary of Educa- 
tion take the blows rather than a 
Commissioner of Education not on 
civil service whose decapitation 
would be a relatively simple matter. 
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JV OT long ago I received, and 
accepted, an invitation to a meeting. 
I was taken to a house in the neigh- 
borhood and marched through an 
alley and down into a cellar. Over the 
_ door was a sign: Millikan Research- 
ers, profusely decorated with scien- 
tific insignia. Beneath the sign was 
this interesting legend: “Life Begins 
at Three.” It was at once explained 
to me: “Schools begin at 8:40, but 
for us life begins at 3 o'clock, when 
we are free to come to this labora- 
tory.” 

Inside the not-too-clean cellar an 
amazing array of activities greeted 
the eye. In one corner were a work- 
bench and a set of tools. Crude 
plumbing had been installed, and 
next to the sink was a table carrying 
flasks and chemicals. A strange con- 
traption with several lenses was 
sending colored light beams to the 
ceiling. A neatly arranged micro- 
scope was flanked with dozens of 
test tubes, each containing a wad of 
cotton. At the side was a library of 
several dozen books and magazines 
dealing with science. 

Beside each piece of apparatus 
stood a “Researcher,” guarding his 
material and ready to explain it. 
Here was a youngster of 13 who 
was seeking to isolate the germ that 
causes boils and carbuncles. He had 
inoculated his petri dishes with ma- 
terial drawn from a boil on his 
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PUPIL ADVENTURE IN SCIENCE 


Morris MEISLER 
In High Points 


father’s neck. The lad who was 
cooking ‘‘stuff’’ in a retort said he 
was “after a new kind of cello- 
phane.” He was somewhat discour- 
aged and asked me for help. 

One boy had made a spectroscope, 
another a telescope. Still another 
described his plans for using a photo- 
electric cell to stop his car automat- 
ically when the traffic light turned 
red. The club biologist was attempt- 
ing to cross-breed white-eyed and 
red-eyed fruit flies to prove sex- 
linkage. The ‘‘medical man” demon- 
strated a series of slides and his 
ability to take a blood count. 

There were more than 20 inven- 
tions in that cellar, all of them con- 
ceived and executed by boys between 
the ages of 12 and 15. Talking with 
them, I was impressed with their 
knowledge of science, their imagin- 
ation, their ingenuity, and their 
energy. I found, too, of course, much 
crudity of expression, considerable 
vagueness of purpose, as well as a 
great deal of unjustified enthusiasm 
in the efficiency of their inventions 
and discoveries. Yet they were all 
thinking and living in an atmosphere 
of science. Each member was 
launched on an adventure born of 
real interest. 

Progressive educators frequently 
say that the school rather than the 
cellar should be the place for such 
science club activity. Every classroom, 
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they believe, should breathe the same 
vital atmosphere that animates the 
meeting place of the Millikan Re- 
searchers. The point of view is un- 
doubtedly sound, but it fails to 
reckon with school conditions as 
they are. The course of study must 
be covered; examinations must be 
passed ; the supervisors must be satis- 
fied. Large classes, heavy teaching 
loads, and lack of materials also con- 
tribute to help make science teaching 
a very different thing from science 
club work. 

In New York City, as in other 
places, science teachers have seized 
on the club idea as an escape from 
the restricting conditions that neces- 
sarily accompany overlarge schools 
and classes. The Junior Science 
Clubs, as a central organization, pro- 
vide leadership, proper programs of 
activity, materials, and facilities. 
Today there are 250 member clubs 
representing 7,000 children. 

It should not be thought that 
Science Clubs are a panacea. Club 
work reaches at most only one in 
every 20 of the high school popula- 
tion, and the problem of reaching 
the remaining nineteen-twentieths 
through scientific activity is still a 
real and pressing one. But club work 
does offer many suggestions for class 
work. The science teacher who is also 
a club sponsor becomes a school per- 
sonality. Somehow his recitations 
take on a more vital aspect. He tends 
to follow the syllabus less slavishly 
and is more flexible in his approach. 


IN SCIENCE 


Club experiences are constantly crop- 
ping up in class discussions, and 
make for better teaching and better 
learning. 

Notebook work of the standard- 
ized, meaningless kind is assuming 
less importance. Less stress is being 
placed on grades and promotions 
and more on straight thinking. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
more, not less, laboratory work is 
needed; but laboratory procedures 
will need to be thoroughly revamped. 
There is not much adventure in the 
cook-book type of laboratory manual. 

Following are some of the conclu- 
sions arrived at after recent confer- 
ences of more than 100 club spon- 
sors in New York: (1) A club 
should not have more than 16 to 20 
members. (2) Set up standards of 
admission and let those who do not 
meet these standards serve a period 
of apprenticeship. (3) Provide a 
clubroom. (4) Avoid initiation cere- 
monies, do not stress parliamentary 
procedure, and keep the constitution 
simple. Informal clubs are most suc- 
cessful. (5) Develop a club library. 
(6) Most meetings should be work 
periods. Plan them for the entire 
year in advance and never postpone 
a meeting if you can help it. (7) 
Photography, microscopy, plant and 
animal experimentation, radio, 
astronomy, chemistry, and aviation 
are the most popular types of special- 
ized clubs in the senior high school. 
(8) There is a great need, especially 
in the junior high schools, for a 
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general science club. A successful 
technique for conducting such a club 
has not been developed. (9) Some 
form of curricular credit should be 


worked out for club work. The 
services of the club sponsor should 
be recognized in some way by the 
school administration. 


School, New York City. Reported from High Points, 


EE Meisler is a teacher in the Haaren on 


XVIII (September, 1936), 5-12. 


f2 ECENTLY an educational radio 
project staff supervisor from the U. 
S. Office of Education visited three 
important centers of educational 
radio broadcasting. 

Located on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin is the state- 
owned station WHA. The Univer- 
sity is in charge of the programs. 
WHA, incidentally, has never re- 
ceived one cent from commercial 
firms or from any individual for time 
on the air. Its educational programs 
are directed chiefly to two groups: 
pupils in schools and those interested 
in continuing their education after 
leaving school. 

From the University of Michigan’s 
studio 13 programs a week are 
“piped” to the 50,000-watt station 
WJR in Detroit. Many Michigan 
schools regularly receive both musical 


instruction and the regular lecture 
series. 

One of the most ambitious educa- 
tional radio programs is that of Ohio 
State University. Station WOSU is 
on the air approximately 6 hours a 
day. The University and the educa- 
tional division of the WPA jointly 
sponsor an Emergency Radio Junior 
College for which all Ohioans are 
eligible, In March registrations for 
the spring term were coming in at 
the rate of 100 a day. At the end of 
the course, students may take ex- 
aminations and certificates of ac- 
complishment are issued which do 
not count as college credit but which 
carry weight with employers. 

One class at the University of Wis- 
consin and two at Ohio State Uni- 
versity are broadcast directly from 
the classroom. 


Reported from “Three Universities on the Air” by 
Philip H. Cohen in School Life, XXI (May, 1936), 
245. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF MOVIES 


BEN H. Darrow 


= F I told you that the three new 
unlicensed teachers—the movies, 
radio, and newspaper comics—take 
more than half as many of the wak- 
ing hours of your pupil as does the 
school itself, you might not want to 
believe me. Studies indicate that 
children in junior high grades read 
but 30 minutes a day aside from 
their school work. Of this 30 min- 
utes, only half is spent on the more 
serious materials. These same chil- 
dren average 20 minutes a day in the 
movies, and two and one-half hours 
a day listening to the radio. Add this 
up and you will see that children are 
willingly spending three and one- 
third hours a day with the three new 
teachers while they spend but five 
hours a day with those hired to teach 
them. And we cannot stress too 
heavily the fact that this seeking the 
new teachers is voluntary. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that the character-form- 
ing results are all the greater because 
it is voluntary. The child’s acts are 
being constantly conditioned, his 
ideals changed, and his habits of 
thinking fixed by the comic strip, 
the movie, and the radio. 

Was it not Alexander Graham 
Bell who said that education con- 
sisted of observing, remembering, 
and comparing? It is in the field of 
restoring to childhood its lost oppor- 
tunity to observe that motion pictures 
have their greatest service. They 
should be used fully because they 


are the best substitute for travel and 
first-hand experience. 

Why have teachers, long after 
everyone else has admitted the supe- 
riority of film, tended to hold it most 
lightly? It is because we have given 
sucn high credit to the memorizing 
of the verbalization of others. We 
have not been concerned about fos- 
tering the ability to observe and we 
have been too content in relying on 
examination papers which are almost 
entirely a test of memory. The whet- 
ting of the ability to observe closely 
and the fostering of the descriptive 
powers should go hand in hand. The 
motion picture can be used to accom- 
plish both objectives. 

In the teaching of geography and 
other subjects the new words can 
appear on the film and can be pro- 
nounced on the sound strip. Each 
noun can be tied to the thing it 
names and each verb to the motion 
which it represents. The enriched 
vocabulary can come with complete 
understanding. Longer retention is 
thus assured than is ever possible 
where hazily understood words and 
phrases are memorized. 

The adequate use of trips and 
tours, and visual aids which are a 
substitute for trips and tours, should 
now bring back to the American boy 
and girl their opportunity to observe. 
The motion picture offers the most 
complete, swiftest teaching tool yet 
devised by man. It offers an expo- 
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sition that is so full and complete 
that one remembers without any 
conscious effort, Both art and science 
have enriched it as they have no 
other medium. No one can deny that 
it attracts and holds nearly all kinds 
and ages of people. 

The classroom use of movies is 
less than 1 percent of what we have 
the right to expect. 

When my four children were 
going through the grades I went 
home many nights thinking, ‘Today, 
my children spent 60 or 70 minutes 
on geography that could have been 
more memorably taught in half that 
time with adequate visual aids.” 
This meant a loss in the single sub- 
ject of some 30 minutes of the 
teacher's time. But most important 
of all, 30 minutes were lost out of the 
life of the child that might have 
been spent on the gaining of knowl- 
edge of certain and practical use. 
Perhaps the greatest loss of all is in 
geography, but the social sciences, 
history, physics, chemistry, and all 
the others could be expedited by the 
right teaching film. 

Certainly we are well within the 
facts if we say that loss through the 
lack of adequate visual aids is 10 
cents out of each dollar spent on 
education, We are allowing the too- 
heavy load of information-giving to 
be ineffectually carried by the teach- 
er, robbing her of time and strength 
by demanding of her what could be 
far better done by movies. 
Apparently we, the teachers, have 
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been slowest to see motion pictures 
as part of a major advance in educa- 
tion. This in the face not only of 
their recognized universality of 
appeal to the masses, but also of 
their great value as proved by every 
major study made. We have delayed 
while we have known that by movies 
and radio and other new tools we 
might be equalizing educational 
opportunity as never before. 

In stressing the great values of 
classroom movies, we have denied 
ourselves time in which to present 
adequately the school’s responsibility 
for developing discrimination of 
non-school movies. Dr. Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University has devel- 
oped a practical textbook for use in 
that section of the field. It is enti- 
tled, How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures. Four major objectives were set 
up by Dr. Dale. 

First, the aim to develop on the 
part of high school students an 
awareness of the fact that they were 
being influenced by the motion pic- 
ture. One of the best ways to control 
an influence is first to become aware 
of it. 

Second, students were trained in 
the better selection of motion pic- 
tures. In other words, the attempt 
was made to develop the habit of 
going to “a movie’ instead of “the 
movies.” 

Third, high school students were 
trained to get more enjoyment out 
of motion pictures by seeing and 
hearing more. 
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Fourth, an attempt was made to 
develop leadership on the part of 
the high school student in solving 
the motion picture problem. Dr. 
Dale believes that through this pro- 
gtam high school students develop 
greater discrimination and greater 
intelligence about the motion picture 
as a social influence. 

In conclusion, how are we to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of film at a 
ptice that schools can pay? Two ad- 
vances must be made simultaneously. 
First, more high quality teaching 
film must be produced. Second, 
there must be a large immediate 
market for it. If educators would 
make the fullest possible use of the 
film already available, the producers 
would rapidly increase the supply. 
Therefore, the first duty is ours, If 
our city is too small to build much 
of a library of its own, we must form 
a film circuit and increase the daily 
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use of each print to the maximum. 
If we do not work together on a 
national basis, then the cost of dis- 
tribution will remain high and pri- 
vate producers will lose heart and 
withdraw from the effort. Then the 
only alternative will be for the fed- 
eral government to appropriate funds 
for the production of film for class- 
room use. A library of negatives 
could be built in Washington from 
which every state or city could pur- 
chase prints at cost. In a few years 
our library would be approaching 
adequacy. However, the federal 
government is not likely to do this 
unless it hears the combined voice 
of hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers demanding that the production 
of education be brought up to the 
times—demanding that the teachers 
be released from the dull drill- 
mastering made necessary through 
lack of the newer, sharper tools. 


Ben H. Darrow is Director of the Ohio School of 

the Air. Reported from an address before the 

National Education Association, July 1, 1936, at 
Portland Oregon. 


“VWTH one-tenth of the population of the United States, 
New York spends something like one-fifth of the total 
amount of money spent on education by the nation as a whole 
rer New York state, including New York City, has con- 
siderably more than 10 percent of the wealth; and its income 
tax receipts are more than one-quarter of the income tax 
receipts of the nation as a whole—Professor Floyd W. 


Reeves in School and Society. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In a Bulletin of the American Civil Liberties Union 


wile T no time has the question of 
academic freedom been of greater 
concern to American educators than 
today. The quest for truth and the 
exercise of leadership are rendered 
particularly difficult in a period of 
economic crises and of sharpened so- 
cial antagonisms. The range of con- 
troversial topics is extended; the 
passions of self-interest are more 
easily aroused. Vested interests seek 
to cripple instruction which they re- 
gard as untrue or harmful. It is there- 
fore imperative in the present era of 
social transition to define and defend 
the rights and responsibilities of all 
participants in the educational pro- 
cess. 

The Committee is well aware that 
no absolute principles can be laid 
down, but the following guiding 
principles are proposed: 

Administrative Control.—1. In 
all institutions of higher educa- 
tion teaching should be free of all 
interference except for the require- 
ment of standards of scholarship and 
efficiency. While teachers should not 
carry on in the classroom partisan 
or sectarian propaganda, no serious 
opinions relevant to the subjects they 
teach should be excluded from dis- 
cussion, nor should teachers be ex- 
pected to conceal their personal 
opinions on such subjects. 

If need should arise for an ob- 
jective interpretation of these limiting 
requirements as enforced by the 
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administration, such interpretation 
should be made by a jury chosen by 
some permanent organization of in- 
structors, such as the American 
Association of University Professors. 

2. In elementary and secondary 
schools like freedom and like re- 
quirements should hold, allowance 
being made for differences in age 
and maturity of the students. If 
questions should arise concerning 
the administration’s interpretation of 
these limitations, a composite jury 
representing school authorities, 
community opinion, and professional 
opinion should investigate and rec- 
ommend appropriate action. 

3. In out-of-school expression of 
opinion and participation in public 
affairs teachers should enjoy the same 
freedom as other citizens. 

Religion in the Schools —1. 
The separation of church and state 
is a fundamental consideration in 
determining the issues involving 
religious practices in public schools. 

2. Compulsory Bible-reading vio- 
lates civil liberties by compelling 
minorities to listen to the teaching 
of religious beliefs which they do 
not share. 

Rights of Students. — Students 
should be permitted to examine and 
openly discuss ideas in a search for 
truth. This is essential if they are to 
learn to judge for themselves. No 
disciplinary action should be taken 
against students on account of their 
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religious, social, or political convic- 
tions or activity. 

Teachers’ Oaths of Loyalty —Laws 
requiring special oaths of loyalty 
from teachers place them in a posi- 
tion where their critical evaluation 
of political and economic institutions 
can be interpreted as disloyalty. Ex- 
perience has shown that such oaths 
are often used as instruments of 
intimidation against teachers who 
express unpopular views. 

Teachers’ Organizations. — The 
protection of teachers’ academic free- 
dom and tenure rights is largely 
contingent upon the existence of 
strong teachers’ organizations able to 
conduct a militant defense in behalf 
of their members. Any attempt there- 
fore to restrict the freedom of teach- 
ers to organize and control their 
associations and unions constitutes 
a serious infringement of this state- 


ment. Teachers’ organizations should 
strive to have tenure laws enacted 
protecting them against unjust dis- 
missal. 

Legislative Control of the Cur- 
riculum.—1. The Committee recog- 
nizes the legal power of the legisla- 
ture to control the curriculum but 
challenges any unreasonable appli- 
cation of that power. Laws prohib- 
iting teaching the theory of evolu- 
tion, for instance, seem to the 
Committee unreasonable. 

2. Control of the curriculum 
should be vested in the educative 
function. The legislature should dele- 
gate this authority to the state depart- 
ment of education which may set up 
minimum requirements, while leav- 
ing the making of the curriculum to 
the school personnel, working under 
the boards of education of each 
locality. 


These principles were prepared by the Committee 

on Academic Freedom of the American Civil Liber- 

ties Union, Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, Chair- 

man, and published in a pamphlet entitled The Gag 
on Teaching. 


wil BOUT half of those entering high school this fall will 
gtaduate four years hence, according to the United States 
Office of Education. Only one of every three 1936 high school 
graduates will be numbered among the college freshmen, and 
only one of every two young men and women entering college 


this year for the first time may be expected to come forth 


with a degree in 1940. 
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ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE OR ATTITUDES AND IDEALS? 


A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ORIENTATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


SHALL secondary education pre- 
sent merely organized knowledge, or 
shall it also assume responsibility 
for attitudes and ideals? 

This issue assumes great impor- 
tance from the very fact that a 
pupil’s school experience will surely 
affect his attitudes and ideals whether 
the school accepts any responsibility 
for them or not. 

Those who favor the first alter- 
native point out that, in the presen- 
tation of organized knowledge, cul- 
tured, sympathetic, and enthusiastic 
teachers may induce desirable atti- 
tudes and ideals no matter what they 
are teaching. It is argued that if 
definite planning for the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes is to be 
a recognized function of education, 
that function should be centered in 
the primary rather than the secondary 
grades. It is urged further that it is 
futile for secondary education to 
plan to develop desirable attitudes 
in students unless colleges have pre- 
viously planned to develop desirable 
attitudes in secondary school teach- 
ers. It is argued finally that secondary 
education ought not to plan definite- 
ly for the accomplishment of some- 
thing unless it possesses the means 
of determining whether progress 
toward the goal is real or imaginary. 
Careful studies indicate that the 
reliability of teachers’ judgements of 
student character traits is very low. 
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How is the secondary school to know 
whether the student is developing 
desirable attitudes and ideals, or not? 

In favor of the second alternative 
the following must be said: 

If to be well-informed always 
meant to be good-intentioned, a pol- 
icy of /aissez faire in the develop- 
ment of attitudes and ideals might 
be justified. Unfortunately, there is 
too much evidence that this is not 
so. And if the importance of atti- 
tudes and ideals is recognized it is 
clearly illogical to rely on their 
development merely through the 
process of instructing students in 
organized knowledge. To be sure, 
the student’s ideas of right and 
wrong are constantly involved in the 
judgements he makes in dealing with 
classroom situations. Since this pro- 
cess is always going on, it is clearly 
important for educators to be con- 
cerned with how it is going on. 

And if the importance of attitudes 
and ideals is recognized, the argu- 
ment that secondary education ought 
not to plan for their development 
on the ground that they are not 
measurable falls to the ground. The 
same argument would discounte- 
nance the teaching of art and music. 
All measurement is approximate, and 
much of what passes for educational 
measurement is grossly inexact. But 
many secondary schools are working 
experimentally toward methods of 
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evaluating students’ attitudes as de- 
termined by behavior, for it is ob- 
viously anomalous that one of the 
chief objectives of education should 
continue indefinitely to be appraised 
by guesswork. 

Attitudes are developed through 
all the experiences and activities of 
the child. This means that all the 
influences of the school must be in 
harmony to form an atmosphere 
favorable to the growth of desirable 
attitudes. The extent of the respon- 
sibility of education for “moral atti- 
tudes” has been strikingly empha- 
sized in recent years by the disasters 
which result when they cease to be 
operative in the conduct of business 
and politics. These disasters were not 
due to lack of knowledge but to the 
lack of the sum total of desirable 
attitudes known as character. 

There are obstacles, of course, to 
carrying out plans to help boys and 
gitls to develop desirable attitudes 
and ideals. The most serious is the 
present uncertainty as to what the 
most desirable attitudes and ideals 
are. It is, however, no sufficient ob- 
jection to say that universal agree- 
ment cannot be reached. The desired 
attitudes and ideals may vary widely 
from place to place, but the function 
of the school in every locality is so 
to exert its influence that attitudes 
and ideals shall be in fact desirable 
from the point of view of the com- 
mon good; and, these once agreed 
upon, to unite school and community 
in the common effort to provide 


situations favorable for their develop- 
ment. 

Another obstacle is the persistence 
of the academic tradition in our 
secondary schools to the neglect of 
the fundamental interests of the in- 
dividual student. Still another is the 
insufficient equipment of many sec- 
ondary schools in material and per- 
sonnel. Again, evidence abounds 
that if secondary education is to be 
successful in developing desirable 
attitudes in students it must be 
strong enough to resist the counter 
influences of organized pressure- 
groups not primarily interested in 
educational values, Such interference 
is increasing, and possibly cannot be 
successfully combatted without a 
united front from organized teachers 
and educators. 

The negative argument, that it is 
idle for secondary education to un- 
dertake a task which its teachers are 
not trained to execute, has already 
been noted. No amount of equip- 
ment either in material or men will 
suffice if, in the training of teachers, 
this objective is not emphasized and 
prepared for. 

Much can be done, however, 
toward planning definitely to develop 
desired attitudes and ideals without 
additional expense if the attitude 
of the school itself is one of readi- 
ness, sympathy, and alert inquiry 
into ways and means by which it 
may perform this function. 

First, administrators should recog- 
nize that secondary education must 
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plan as definitely for the develop- 
ment of desired attitudes and ideals 
as for instruction in organized knowl- 
edge. When administrators are “atti- 
tude conscious” teachers tend to 
become so. 

Second, within the school, experi- 
ences and activities can be provided 
from which the attitudes and ideals 
basic for intelligent participation in 
a changing democracy may be expec- 
ted to develop. A pupil may begin 
to participate in self-government if 
the care of the room, its decoration, 
and the custody of its materials are 
made matters of group responsibility. 
Progressively, by means of a school 
council charged with the making of 
real decisions and the assumptions 
of real responsibility, the attitude 
of good citizenship may be streng- 
thened. 

Courses of instruction must be 
planned with the definite aim of aid- 
ing in the establishment of desirable 
attitudes. Where the curriculum still 
consists of the conventional “re- 
quired” subjects, resultant attitudes 
should be recorded, and such modi- 
fications introduced as the evidence 
indicates. 

Dramatics may be consciously 
planned with the development of 
desirable attitudes as one of its pur- 
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poses. A school library or supply 
room staffed by students furnishes 
an experience in public service and 
cooperation for the common good. 
Intraschool athletics may offer oppor- 
tunity for the growth of attitudes of 
cooperation and self-control. The 
full possibilities of the school assem- 
bly have been approximated only 
here and there. 

Third, outside the school, cooper- 
ation should be sought with all other 
agencies interested in the establish- 
ment of attitudes and ideals. These 
agencies are most frequently the 
home, the church, and the camp or 
club. 

Fourth, secondary students must 
have opportunity for the study of 
social and economic questions which 
they must face as citizens, and these 
questions must be presented in the 
light of all pertinent facts. 

Fifth, teacher-training institutions 
must concern themselves that candi- 
dates for teaching positions be per- 
sons of rectitude and sincerity, that 
they approach the practice of their 
profession with a full consciousness 
of the importance of attitudes and 
ideals, and that they receive training 
in regard to the means by which 
attitudes and ideals may best be 
developed in school activities. 


Secondary-School Principals of the National Edu- 


Reported from the Bulletin of the Department of 
cation Association, XXII (January, 1936), 292-310. 
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WHAT CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


THOMAS H. BriccGs 


In Educational Administration and Supervision 


—!n the report of the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, the series of issues concern- 
ing the curriculum naturally leads 
in issue seven to the question of its 
organization: Shall secondary edu- 
cation accept conventional school 
subjects as fundamental categories 
under which school experiences shall 
be classified and presented to stu- 
dents or shall it arrange and present 
experiences in fundamental categor- 
ies directly related to such functions 
of secondary schools in a democracy 
as increasing the ability and desire 
better to meet socio-civic, economic, 
health, leisure-time, vocational, and 
preprofessional problems and situa- 
tions? 

The conventional organization of 
the secondary school curriculum into 
traditional subjects is so ancient and 
so prevailing in practice that rela- 
tively few realize that there can be 
any other. But during the years of 
this century it has been increasingly 
impeached both by theory and by 
the changing practice in elementary 
and graduate schools. The new theory 
holds that the value of education 
must be measured by its contribu- 
tion to the most effective living in a 
democratic society. And since the 
break-up of the old psychology of 
automatic general transfer and of a 
faith in the values of discipline by 


means of hard work on disagreeable 
and otherwise useless tasks, the con- 
viction has steadily grown that edu- 
cation must prepare directly for the 
demands of the richest possible life. 
This change to belief in a direct 
approach is based on the conviction 
that the most economical way of 
learning to perform the activities 
considered desirable in society is to 
practice them under such wise and 
skillful guidance as the schools can 
give. 

Those who hold this concept 
maintain with impregnable facts that 
the logic of traditional organization 
is appreciated by no notable propor- 
tion of either students or teachers, 
that it is neglected after the compul- 
sions of the secondary school cease 
by all except those who have pre- 
pared to perpetuate the tradition of 
teaching, and that it is wasteful and 
ineffective in its attempts to prepare 
youth for the better lives that they 
are expected to lead. The failure of 
the great majority who have pursued 
conventional subjects to continue 
them after compulsions cease either 
in more advanced schools or inde- 
pendently for desired values is so 
great that it undermines if it does 
not destroy faith in the traditional 
subject curriculum. 

The tradition of the secondary 
schools has been impeached too by 
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the practice in the elementary grades 
and in the graduate departments of 
the university. Graduate students are 
required in the pursuit of their 
specialties to draw on every other 
field of learning that promises a 
contribution to the project in hand. 
This practice, perhaps augmented by 
the cogency of the modern theory, 
has crept down into the college where 
survey courses in varying degrees 
neglecting subject divisions are often 
found. To the reactionary such ad- 
ventures may be respectable; but the 
exploratory and revealing general 
courses in the junior high school are 
still considered by many to be super- 
ficial fooling, and the idea of ex- 
tending them into the senior high 
school is anathema. The secondary 
school and the academic college re- 
main our great conservative and 
reactionary institutions, They neglect 
important contributions to the edu- 
cation of the whole personality, and 
for far too many youth substitute a 
primary interest in marks, which are 
not necessarily symbolic of educa- 
tion, tolerance of ideas related only 
in small units, boredom, irresponsi- 
bility for retention, extension, and 
application, and consequent bad 
attitudes toward education and cul- 
ture. 

The impeaching of the subject 
organization of the curriculum has 
already had beneficent results. Every 
subject has endeavored to reform 
itself in varying degrees so as to omit 
topics which could be expelled with 
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the least loss and to enrich itself by 
including applications to the prob- 
able experiences of life. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that by and 
large modern courses of study in 
secondary schools are vastly superior 
to any that have previously been 
used in this or any other country. 

Reports from the 30 schools work- 
ing under the Progressive Education 
Association guarantee of freedom 
indicate that they are going far 
toward substituting a much more 
logical selection and arrangement of 
units of experience than subject 
courses make possible. The old pro- 
posal for “correlation,” discredited 
because of the inability of teachers 
to draw adequately and sensibly from 
broad and diversified fields of knowl- 
edge, the more recent “‘project,” 
which suffered from similar limita- 
tions as well as from satisfaction 
with the respectable tradition, and 
the current “unit method” are all 
attempts at breaking down water- 
tight subject divisions. The current 
is still moving. 

The efforts of the subjects to save 
themselves are leading inevitably 
toward a breakdown of the lines of 
division in the curriculum. With the 
enrichment of the old subjects, guid- 
ance, which is an essential in the 
new program, is almost of necessity 
a thing apart, a scapegoat which 
often escapes. It is inherent, how- 
ever, in the experience type of cur- 
riculum, every unit of which must 
be conceived as a contribution to the 
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WHAT CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION? 


wise and effective direction of each 
youth toward what is best for him 
and for the society that furnishes his 
education and in which he is to live. 

It will not be easy to break with 
the old tradition, for it is deeply 
rooted in the minds of teachers, 
pupils, and the public alike. The 
public in its ignorance of the larger 
purposes of education and of the 
unaudited failures of common prac- 
tices is only vaguely uneasy and 
mildly critical—proud of its schools 
and unable to put its finger on the 
weaknesses that exist. It is skeptical 
of innovations, calling even the 
wisest of them “fads and frills,” 
chiefly because the profession has 
not educated it to understand what 
is attempted and why. Pupils them- 
selves have been trained to a docility 
of uncritical acceptance of the con- 
ventional curriculum. When they are 
intelligent and strong enough to pro- 
test against what they have to study 
there is little that they can do but 
transfer to some other subject of the 
same kind, incur the disapproval of 
the administration, or withdraw from 
school altogether. 

And the majority of teachers, it is 
regretfully recorded, are also satis- 
fied. They have been trained to 
teach one or more subjects, they 
acquire a certain amount of skill, 


and it is less disturbing to attempt 
the transfer into the heads of un- 
protesting children of what someone 
has put into a book than it is to be 
disturbed by exigencies of experience 
or the novel questions of interested 
pupils. They should not be unduly 
blamed; they are what we have 
trained and they do what we ask. It 
is by the minority, those who have 
vision, initiative, courage, and the 
spirit of the pioneers that we may 
expect the new movement to be 
carried forward. There will be no 
violent curriculum revolution. 

But when the goals are clearly 
perceived, the general plan has been 
approved, and the realization of the 
necessity for expert help comes, then, 
and not till then, will there be the 
inevitable professional pressure for 
central bodies that will have the 
competence and the time to prepare 
the outlines of the new curriculum. 
The sooner we learn that the new 
curriculum cannot be made inciden- 
tally by teachers restricted by their 
training and the demands of their 
daily duties, the sooner we shall be 
ready to demand the only agency 
that can materially help—central 
bodies of men and women as expert 
on the curriculum as architects are 
expert on buildings and as teachers 
are on teaching. 


‘Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII 


(April, 1936), 265-70. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A MORE ADEQUATE 
SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM B. BRowN 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


FUNDAMENTAL revision 
of the secondary curriculum is well 
under way. Evidence exists on every 
hand that the juiceless learning of 
much of the traditional high school 
program is disappearing. One can 
truthfully state that a mew era is upon 
us, of which one of the most im- 
portant phases is the development of 
a core curriculum, a program of 
general education for all those in the 
secondary school. 

It seems desirable in grades seven 
through fourteen that there be in- 
creasing emphasis on general inte- 
grating experience and a decreasing 
emphasis on specialized training. A 
program of this general type serves 
as a background for later speciali- 
zation, as well as meeting the needs 
of effective social living today. In 
this sense it is preparatory for a vo- 
cation in its broadest meaning and 
might well occupy at least three- 
fifths of the secondary pupil’s time. 

The learning activities to provide 
a common integrating education 
should be drawn from the major 
areas of human experience rather 
than from rigidly compartmental 
subject fields. These areas include 
human relations, science, health and 
recreation, fine arts, and practical 
arts. Emphasis should be directed 
toward giving each pupil a wide 
range of life interests and a compre- 
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hension of life as a whole, rather 
than toward developing isolated 
skills and technical abilities. As far 
as possible the program should be 
related to the life of the surrounding 
community. 

The evidence is fairly conclusive 
that there is little place in a function- 
al program of this type for special 
academic subjects. These include 
advanced mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages (scholarly study,) classical 
study, classical literature (analytical 
study), specialized sciences, academic 
social sciences, technical trades, and 
highly specialized arts. For most 
pupils through the tenth year, and 
for many through the twelfth, there 
is no genuine need for these studies. 
The tragedy is that they have in too 
many cases dominated the instruc- 
tional program in the past. 

There are many fields and inter- 
ests demanding attention in the gen- 
eral program. Needless to say, with 
the present length school day, it is 
not possible to provide all the experi- 
ences which are desirable. An incom- 
plete list of areas of emphasis should 
probably include the following: (1) 
social studies (including language 
arts, all grades) ; (2) contemporary 
literature and reading for pleasure; 
(3) general science; (4) art and 
music, largely appreciational; (5) 
practical arts and crafts, non-techni- 
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cal, including household arts for all 
girls and boys; (6) everyday business 
and consumer education; (7) essen- 
tial tool subjects (mathematics and 
language arts) which should be 
taught as far as possible in their 
scientific, commercial, and social 
setting rather than as isolated drill 
subjects to be mastered; (8) health 
and physical recreation. 

Major concern should be with 
consumer needs, leisure pursuits, 
broad social and cultural interests, 
and everyday living. Academic schol- 
arship, technical production, deferred 
needs, preparation for specific voca- 
tion, and such, can be largely post- 
poned until the end of the secondary 
period. 

In some cases, increasing the time 
given to the general core curriculum 
has meant decreasing the work in 
the practical arts. This is manifestly 
wrong. Practical arts and commercial 
studies are needed for their values 
in meeting everyday needs, avoca- 
tional interests, for craft expression, 
and other non-technical interests in 
addition to their more limited voca- 
tional values. In these auxiliary fields 
the development of appreciational 
qualities and wide interests super- 
cedes the attainment of adult stan- 
dards of creative performance and 
technical skills, 


William B. Brown is Substitute Director of the 
Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City 
Schools. Reported from the California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XI (May, 1936), 309-12. 


In the Los Angeles schools there 
are apparent a number of develop- 
ments in the directions indicated. 
These include a social studies pro- 
gram for all pupils, grades seven 
through eleven, a program of every- 
day business and economic problems 
in several grades, a basic course in 
social arts for the twelfth grade, an 
increasing emphasis on art and music 
appreciation, an exploratory course 
in industrial arts, and a program of 
general science in the junior high 
grades with an experimental course 
in advanced physical science in the 
upper grades, In the Los Angeles 
program one will no longer find 
specialized history or geography be- 
low the eleventh grade. One will 
note fewer pupils in specialized 
mathematics and academic science 
courses. There will be observed a 
growing emphasis on the functional, 
non-specialized exploratory courses. 
A wide feeling prevails that much 
progress has been made. It is hoped 
that during the next few years much 
improvement will result in relating 
the entire program to community 
life and adolescent interests today. 
We are convinced that as an outcome 
we will have a secondary curriculum 
much more in keeping with the pur- 
poses of education today than the 
traditional curriculum of the past. 
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Ory recently have we conceived 
our high schools as the property of 
the entire adolescent group. This 
is perhaps responsible for our per- 
sistence in thinking of secondary 
education as planned for the more 
able of our young people. Conse- 
quently, when we consider mental 
ability we mean ability to do aca- 
demic work, Mental tests, developed 
on the assumption that certain aca- 
demic experiences are common to 
the mass of individuals, reflect what 
have come to be thought of as basic 
high school experiences. For a long 
time those experiences were planned 
for students preparing to carry classi- 
cal courses, and although we have 
modified them we have clung to many 
old ideas and ideals. Consequently, 
we still talk about “solids” and still 
maintain a vocabulary reflecting the 
standards of secondary education 25 
years ago. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, why intelligence 
tests, which were developed during 
the period when American educators 
were still disturbed by the attendance 
of the masses in high schools, came 
to be interpreted as guides in select- 
ing those who could do academic 
work well and those who must be 
given “modified courses.” 
Unfortunately this emphasis on 
the intelligence test as a device for 
elimination has tended to obscure 
rather than to clarify its values. In- 
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THE FALLACY OF “MODIFIED COURSES” 


Lou L. LABRANT 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


stead of studying the interests and 
abilities of pupils, we have classified 
children with an emphasis on lack 
of ability rather than possession of 
ability. In schools having so-called 
homogeneous grouping, we have fre- 
quently talked of the high group as 
those who can do certain types of 
work, and of the low group as those 
who are underpriviledged, unable. 
All of this vocabulary has had its 
effect on our teaching. Disregarding 
the strong interests and the actual 
abilities of a third or even a half of 
our children, we have considered in- 
stead their inability to do certain 
operations and have attempted to 
provide substitutes. 

Now a substitute implies that the 
thing offered is less desirable than 
the object for which it is a substitute. 
In education the implication is that 
we teachers wish that the pupils 
could all do a certain type of work, 
but that, since unfortunately this is 
not so, we will do the best we can 
and provide something as nearly 
like as possible. The picture is per- 
haps exaggerated but only slightly as 
anyone may note from studying typi- 
cal courses, 

Interests develop from below as 
the result of activity and growth. An 
interest in essays may well develop 
from discussion of certain exper- 
iences and problems. It has a real 
basis. There is little reason to believe 
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that a set of story-essays, so frequent- 
ly offered to the less gifted child is 
an outgrowth of the same interest at 
his level. The writer is not criticizing 
the use of simple material, nor of 
narrative essays. The point is that the 
dull or average child has strong 
interests and that they are not neces- 
sarily faint shadows of the interests 
of more scholarly children. They are 
real and individual and deserve con- 
sideration on their own merits. 

In a certain high school, for ex- 
ample, superior students study alge- 
bra and geometry to clarify the 
problems they meet in a study of the 
natural world about them. They are 
curious about the scientific develop- 
ment of their age and eager to in- 
vestigate it. But this same school 
offers to the duller students, just as 
eager to use and examine the inven- 
tions of their times, not additional 
work with wires and dynamos and 
batteries, but as a substitute for the 
algebra and mathematics which is 
involved in the technical study of the 
others, a review of arithmetic. 

The foregoing would not be so 
serious did it not indicate such 
marked disregard of the full poten- 
tialities and special abilities of the 
many children who, although not of 
genius quality, are yet able to make 
valuable contributions to our social 


Lou L. LaBrant is a member of the staff of the 

University School, Columbus, Ohio. Reported from 

the Educational Research Bulletin, XV (May 13, 
1936), 141-43. 


pattern. Any rating of school chil- 
dren which is reduced to rating on 
achievements which are common to 
all must overlook many important 
factors, If educational practices are to 
produce active, thinking citizens, they 
must be based on the real needs of 
the children who are educated, not 
on shadows of the needs of a small 
group. Intelligence tests are useful, 
but only if they are considered as 
positive rather than negative. They 
must then be recognized as the limi- 
ted measures which they are, and 
supplemented by information con- 
cerning the emotional equipment, 
interests, skills, and abilities of the 
children. Visitors to many progres- 
sive schools fail to distinguish, in a 
class where work is largely individ- 
ualized, the brilliant from the less 
intelligent children. All appear inter- 
ested and intelligent, because they 
are using intelligence on problems 
meaningful to them. The teacher 
who complains that a low ability 
class is dull and uninterested is in 
all probability offering material 
which is chosen for values suitable 
to more gifted children. Interest is 
not the property of genius, as may be 
seen from watching dull to average 
children at their chosen sports. Let 
us have suitable courses, yes, but not 
modified ones. 
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o= method of educating ele- 
mentary pupils by correspondence 
has never been tried in the United 
States but it has been employed with 
great success in other countries. The 
basis of the plan adopted is this: 
when there are too few children to 
form an efficient school group or 
when the local community is too poor 
to support an adequate school, the 
children are educated by mail from 
a state correspondence school. 

This method of instruction was 
first attempted in 1918 in the Austra- 
lian state of Victoria and from a 
small beginning it has grown until 
it is probable that this year nearly 
40,000 pupils in a dozen different 
countries are receiving their lessons 
from the postman. 

The organization of a statewide 
correspondence system is relatively 
easy in countries like Australia where 
the state education department is 
responsible for the administration 
and supervision of the schools of 
the entire state. Some of the Cana- 
dian provinces, such as British 
Columbia, have an efficient system 
beginning at the first grade and con- 
tinuing through high school. 

Usually lessons are mimeographed 
but sometimes they are attractively 
printed with many illustrations. A 
set of lesson sheets and text material 
covering one or two weeks’ work is 
sent to the pupil and when this is 
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LESSONS BY POST 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 
In the Nation’s Schools 


returned it is carefully corrected and 
sent back to the pupil. The next 
week’s lessons have been received in 
the meantime. 

Every teacher endeavors to arouse 
a friendly, personal feeling between 
himself and the pupil. Letters are 
sent with nearly every lesson. Pu- 
pils’ letters are carefully answered 
and the pupil’s interest is aroused 
and cultivated. The method is in 
every sense of the word individual- 
ized instruction and the work is 
easily adapted to the needs of each 
pupil. 

In every country which has adopted 
this system the results have been so 
gratifying that it has replaced travel- 
ing teachers, boarding subsidies and 
transportation allowances, subsidies 
paid to teachers hired by parents, and 
other methods formerly employed to 
educate children who could not reach 
the regularly organized pupil schools. 
In most of these countries there are 
state external examinations, usually 
at the end of the sixth grade and in 
high school. Correspondence pupils 
who sit for these examinations 
usually rank higher than the average 
of all children taking them, so that 
the quality of work is considered 
satisfactory. In general, parents are 
well pleased with the opportunities 
offered. 

In the six Australian states, New 
Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, and 
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seven Canadian provinces, the aver- 
age cost per correspondent pupil in 
1934 was less than 50 percent of the 
cost of the average pupil in the 
public schools. 

Since 1918, more than 60,000 
pupils in Australia have had most 
or all of their schooling by mail. In 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand there were 19,655 ele- 
mentary pupils enrolled for corre- 
spondence study in 1934. In the 
same year there were 13,700 secon- 
dary pupils on the rolls. In 1933 
Canada had 150 teachers engaged in 
instructing 8,926 elementary pupils 
by mail. More than 500 teachers are 
employed today in state elementary 
correspondence schools. 

The Primary Correspondence 
School of New South Wales at 
Sydney is an example of this type of 
institution. It occupies a large build- 
ing that was formerly the Teachers 
College. It is now one of the largest 
elementary schools in the world with 
149 teachers and more than 6,000 
pupils. Each grade is in a separate 
room with a supervisor in charge. In 
the electric duplicating room are 
turned out thousands of copies of 
lesson sheets and messages every day. 
Several men in the mailing room 
handle the tons of mail that come 
and go daily. 

From the headmaster’s room goes 
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out a weekly radio broadcast to pupils 
scattered all over the state. Since the 
pupils are far from other boys and 
gitls and from their teacher, they 
miss oral instruction, They may sel- 
dom, if ever, hear correct speech so 
there is always a short discussion of 
pronunciation, phonics, and diction. 
Some teacher with a pleasant voice 
and clear and accurate speech reads 
a lesson from the current number of 
the school paper or from the reader. 
One of the deficiencies of the corre- 
spondence method, the lack of 
spoken instruction, is partially over- 
come in this way. 

Composition books are provided 
for each child and three of these are 
in circulation at all times; one at 
home in which the pupil is working, 
one at school for correction, and one 
in the mail. Each lesson consists of 
a mimeographed paper giving all the 
news of the school and pupils and 
quoting especially good work, the 
week’s assignment in printed leaflets, 
and sometimes a library book or the 
monthly school magazine. 

Every elementary child must have 
a supervisor, either a parent or some 
other person who will take charge of 
the home work. Whenever a child 
comes to the city, the school attempts 
to place him in a public school for 
that time so that he may play and 
work with other children. 


The Dalles, Oregon. Reported from the Nation's 


| John Francis Cramer is Superintendent of se 


Schools, XVIII (Seprember, 1936), 16-20. 
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= question of the value of pu- 
pil marks is a perennial one. In 
recent years criticism of school marks 
has been intensified, and the trend 
of opinion seems to favor the elim- 
ination of marks in elementary and 


junior high schools. 


There are two principal arguments 
in favor of school marks: First, 
marks of some sort are needed to 
inform pupils and parents concerning 
the progress of learning. If a person 
were to undertake to learn to swim 
he would certainly want tangible 
evidence of his progress in swim- 
ming. To insist that he practice blind- 
folded, with no knowledge of the 
form he acquires, the speed he at- 
tains, or the distance he is able to 
make, would be ridiculous. If sghool 
education is prized as valuable, cer- 
tainly all concerned should be in- 
formed as fully as possible of the 
progress made in it. 

A second value often claimed for 
school marks is that they are a 
motivating force. While the desir- 
ability of this type of motivation has 
been questioned, motivation through 
such extrinsic devices as marks and 
awards does stimulate learning and 
frequently fosters interests that might 
otherwise never have been started. 
A pupil who studies Shakespeare in 
order to pass examinations is often 
better able to appreciate perform- 
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MARKS AND EXAMINATIONS AS FACTORS IN 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
PERCIVAL M. SyMONDS 
In the National Elementary Principal 


ances of the plays than the pupil 
who has not studied them. If we 
think in terms of results, it is evident 
that in some cases learning takes 
place which would not have been 
possible otherwise. 

The common arguments against 
marks are: As now used they are 
unscientific and misleading. They 
promote superficial and insincere 
scholarship. Marks stand as a barrier 
between teacher and pupil, and are 
a temptation to slipshod teaching. 
Marks and report cards have be- 
come so completely the motivation 
to study that pupil initiative is at a 
discount. Report cards, honors, 
prizes, etc., tend to develop antisocial 
feelings of inferiority or superiority 
in pupils. Marks and prizes promote 
competitive attitudes and develop the 
acquisitive spirit. 

These strictures against marks re- 
flect some of the newer points of 
view in elementary education. The 
emphasis of the elementary school of 
a generation ago on academic achieve- 
ment in reading, writing, etc., is 
being displaced by a responsibility 
for a well-adjusted personality. In 
recent years the competitive spirit 
engendered by school marks has been 
decried. 

There is no doubt that school 
marks are in part responsible for 
some of the maladjustments of chil- 
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dren which grow out of the school 
system. For those who cannot achieve 
the highest success, feelings of inferi- 
ority often develop. 

The mental hygiene of school 
marks is complicated. On the one 
hand, mental hygienists have taken 
the position in connection with a 
number of human problems that ad- 
justment is favored by removing 
obstacles and creating a more favor- 
able environment. If school marks 
tend to create feelings of inferiority, 
to abolish marks would remove this 
obstacle to mental health. But on the 
other hand, it should be recognized 
that life will always present chal- 
lenges. May children not profit by 
learning in school to surmount ob- 
stacles mo more severe than the 
challenge that will be the lot of 
every man and woman in the eco- 
nomic endeavor of adult living? 

The newer conceptions of elemen- 
tary education which emphasize the 
development of personality are recog- 
nized as a permanent contribution to 
educational theory. Certainly the 
marking system should recognize 
these new objectives. The writer be- 
lieves, however, that this should be 
done not by eliminating measures of 
scholastic attainment but by incorpo- 
rating in the report measures of per- 
sonality growth and by giving the 
marks in scholastic achievement a 
subordinate position if need be. 

The trouble with school marks is 
not that they themselves are bad or 
vicious, but that they are often poorly 


made and wrongly used. In the first 
place, to be satisfactory measures of 
achievement marks should be reli- 
able. If they are to represent progress 
in school subjects they should be 
based principally on objective tests. 
Too often they are based on the 
teacher's judgement, or even her 
wishes. 

Marks purporting to represent ac- 
tual achievement should not be 
mixed up with some conception of 
the degree to which the child is 
working up to capacity. The degree 
to which a child is striving deserves 
recognition, but that recognition 
should not be permitted to replace 
measures of achievement. 

Marks should be comparable from 
teacher to teacher, from class to class, 
and from school to school. Where 
teachers hold different standards as 
to what a satisfactory mark is, it is 
little wonder that marks suffer from 
lack of respect. 

Report cards should contain more 
than a letter or a percent mark. In 
addition they should carry a brief 
characterization of the pupil in terms 
of what he does, according to the 
teacher's own observation, revealing 
to the parent in more concrete terms 
the nature of the child’s school be- 
havior and progress. 

Marks have fallen into discredit 
not only because they are poorly 
made but because they are not proper- 
ly used. Marks should not be used 
as badges of distinction. The com- 
petitive use of school marks is evi- 
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dence that schools lack satisfactory 
guidance programs, A pupil should 
progress according to his abilities, 
needs, and interests. It is the birth- 
right of every child to be able to 
record progress in his work through- 
out the year, no matter how slight 
it may be. School programs should 
make it possible to give recognition 
of this progress. No child should be 
forced to repeat a grade or subject. 
If a child has failed to make satis- 
factory progress (not “failed’’) he 
should be placed in groups making 
slower than normal progress, or he 
should be given the kinds of activity 
in which he will be able to receive 
satisfaction. 

If marks are not wrongly used 
they are not likely to lead to person- 
ality maladjustments. It should be 
recognized, however, that much of 
the misinterpretation of marks comes 
from the home. Parents must be edu- 
cated to an understanding of what 
the schools are trying to do, and of 
what their own children can gain 
from the school program. The school 
should take the initiative in inform- 
ing parents on these matters. 

The foregoing discussion of school 
marks applies almost completely to 
the matter of examinations. One 
additional point, however, may be 
mentioned. Examinations frequently 
carry with them a great deal of men- 
tal stress and tension, sometimes 
giving rise to severe fears and anxie- 
ties. As in the case of marks, the 
trouble seems to lie not so much 
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with the examinations as the way in 
which they are used. Examinations 
should, of course, be reliable and as 
far as possible objective. As to the 
use of tests, the recommendations of 
the unpublished White House Con- 
ference report on Mental Hygiene 
in Schools are pertinent: 

“Tests should not be used: (1) to 
make pupils study something that is 
not intrinsically motivated; (2) as 
threats, signifying failure, demotion, 
etc.; (3) as climactic events, matters 
almost of life and death; (4) as 
speed-forces, implying that it matters 
enormously whether the right answer 
emerges in half a second or in three 
seconds; or (5) as sole bases for 
evaluating a pupil’s contribution, the 
marks to be given him, the extent 
of his growth, the nature of his 
possibilities. 

“Tests may be used: (1) to help 
pupils understand how well they do 
the tasks covered by the test; (2) to 
help pupils observe progress in the 
direction of goals already purposed ; 
(3) to assist pupils and teachers in 
comparing the efficiency of certain 
methods of study and teaching; 
and (4) to suggest weak points 
needing further educational atten- 
tion.” 

One of the sanest summaries of 
the present situation in regard to 
school marks is the following by 
Ayer: “The case for marks grants 
the misuses which have been made 
of them, but presents evidence of 
their essential value to our educa- 
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MARKS AND EXAMINATIONS 


tional program. Experiments prove 
that learners make the best progress 
when they are aware of the rate of 
their improvement. Quantitative 
marks are essential for purposes of 
classification, educational guidance, 
and educational research. The elimin- 
ation or debilitating of teachers’ 
marks does not do away with failure; 


it merely covers up poor work. The 
thing to do is to change the type of 
work so that the pupil can secure 
satisfactory marks. In the meantime 
the marks themselves should be made 
more reliable, specific, and discrim- 
inating. They should be used as 
checks and guides, rather than as 
rewards and punishments.” 


Percival M. Symonds is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the National Elementary Principal, XV (July, 
1936), Yearbook Number, 355-63. 


| HOME school for crippled 
children has been established in St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, under a Works 
Progress Administration project. In- 
struction is entirely individual and 
is carried on in the homes of the 
children by qualified teachers whose 
salaries are paid by the WPA. 

Class work, ranging from the 
first grade through junior high 
school, is adjusted to the age, ability, 
and need of each child. The pro- 
gram covers not only regular school 
subjects but also includes handicraft 
skills and the use of library books. 

Supervision and textbooks are pro- 
vided by the Board of Education 
while the Public Library supplies 


Reported from “Home School for Crippled Chil- 

dren” by Martha Van Brussel and Eveline Broder- 

ick Murphy in the Minnesota Journal of Education, 
XVII (September, 1936), 19. 


collateral reading material. The mu- 
nicipality has donated money to pur- 
chase art and handicraft materials. 

The course of study used for these 
home classes follows very closely that 
of the public schools. Weekly con- 
ferences are held by the public school 
grade supervisor for the WPA teach- 
ers. If at some future date the physi- 
cal handicaps of the children permit 
them to enroll in the public school, 
they will be able to continue where 
they stop in their private instruction. 

The objective of the project is to 
teach children to live as full and 
happy lives as possible in the world 
in which their handicap forces them 
to live, 
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RIDERS ON APPROPRIATION ACTS 


JOHN H. MCNEELY 
In School Life 


_- PRACTICE growing more 
common among state legislatures is 
the attaching of riders or provisos 
to appropriation acts providing funds 
for the maintenance of state univer- 
sities and colleges. 

Such riders consist of two general 
types: first, those restricting or limit- 
ing the expenditure of the appropri- 
ations until the institutions comply 
with certain prescribed conditions; 
and, second, those imposing addi- 
tional duties on the governing boards 
of the institutions. 

An examination of the appropria- 
tion acts passed during 1935 shows 
that the legislatures in 21 states 
attached one or more riders to such 
acts. They dealt with a variety of 
activities such as the educational pro- 
gram, faculty, students, degrees, ex- 
penditures, financial accounting, ad- 
vertising, publicity, insurance, and 
purchase of automobiles. 

Legislatures in three states—Ala- 
bama, Minnesota, and Virginia— 
placed riders on appropriation acts 
relating to the educational program 
of the institutions. In the case of 
Virginia, the rider stipulated that 
none of the institutions of higher 
learning supported by the state 
should expand their academic or 
educational work, including courses 
of study, without first securing the 
written approval of the state board 
of education and the governor. 
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All faculty members employed by 
the institutions of Kansas were pro- 
hibited from charging or accepting 
a fee or per diem from an individual, 
society, club, association, or com- 
munity for any service connected 
with their resident or extension work. 
Acceptance of any additional com- 
pensation for judging at fairs, live- 
stock shows, or county institutes was 
specially forbidden. A contrary view 
was taken by the Arizona Legislature 
which explicitly permitted the facul- 
ty members of the State University 
of Arizona to draw salaries or com- 
pensation from more than one source. 

The legislatures of Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Utah placed _limita- 
tions on travel of faculty members 
at the expense of the state. Promo- 
tion of faculty members, except 
under certain circumstances was ex- 
pressly forbidden by riders on appro- 
priation acts enacted by the New 
Jersey and Texas Legislatures. In 
New Jersey no promotions were per- 
mitted in the state teachers colleges 
for the year covered by the act, ex- 
cept for the purpose of filling va- 
cancies. The Texas appropriation 
was itemized in great detail and con- 
tained an item covering the salary of 
each position on the faculties of all 
the state’s institutions. 

Faculty salaries were the subject of 
riders on the Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and Minnesota appropriation acts. 
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In Minnesota the state legislature 
suggested that the board of regents 
of the state university reduce the 
salaries of its faculty by 10 percent 
instead of making it mandatory upon 
the board to do so. At the same time 
the legislature decreased the total 
appropriation for the university in 
an amount equivalent to a 10-per- 
cent reduction in pay. 

Provisions of one character or 
another concerning the expenditure 
of the appropriations were included 
in riders on appropriation acts of 
seven states. Most of them were 
restrictive. However, a diametrically 
opposite policy was adopted by both 
the Mississippi and South Carolina 
Legislatures which empowered the 
governing boards of the universities 
and colleges to use and expend the 
monies at their disposal at their dis- 
cretion in operating the various in- 
stitutions. 

Providing for the reduction of 
appropriations in order to avoid a 
state deficit, the riders in three states 
stipulated the particular state agen- 
cies which were to be given prefer- 
ential treatment. The North Carolina 
Legislature specified that the charita- 
ble institutions were to receive their 
appropriations without any reduc- 
tion. The state universities and col- 


leges, as a consequence, were placed 
in the same category with the other 
state agencies and officials. In New 
Jersey the available annual funds 
were to be disbursed so that the ad- 
ministrative offices, courts, penal and 
charitable institutions would be paid 
the full amounts of their appropria- 
tions. The remainder of the funds 
were to be distributed on a reduced 
basis, if necessary, among the other 
state agencies including the institu- 
tions of higher education in such a 
way as to conserve the best interests 
of the state according to the best 
judgement of the comptroller of the 
treasury. 

The Texas Legislature attached 
three riders dealing with internal ad- 
ministration of the institution to its 
appropriation act. They provided 
that none of the appropriations 
should be expended for the employ- 
ment of any person or firm to audit 
accounts of institutions, that no ex- 
penditure should be made for pur- 
chase of an automobile costing in 
excess of $750 including the trade- 
in value of a used car, and that all 
institutions keep their accounts in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


John H. McNeely is a Specialist in Higher Educa- 

tion in the United States Office of Education. Re- 

ported from School Life, XXII (September, 1936), 
7-8. 
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wealth is in agricul- 
ture. Sugar, pineapples, coffee, avo- 
cadoes—these demand rural labor 
and rural living. Almost 50,000 of 
the 90,000 public school children in 
Hawaii are enrolled in rural schools. 
Authority for all public schools is 
vested in the Department of Public 
Instruction of the territorial govern- 
ment, which has a control embracing 
all phases of the school’s work. 

A lay Board of Commissioners 
and the Superintendent are appointed 
by the Governor with the approval 
of the Territorial Senate. The Super- 
intendent is directly responsible for 
the employment and placement of 
teachers throughout the entire Terri- 
tory. He also appoints eight district 
principals, similar to mainland city 
or county superintendents, and a 
principal in control of each school. 
He works with the county govern- 
ments on the erection and mainte- 
nance of school plants and sets up 
committees for the development and 
adjustment of the curriculum. 

Although we are working toward 
a single salary schedule with equal 
pay for equal training and experi- 
ence, at present we have a differential 
between elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school teachers. How- 
ever, an elementary teacher sent to 
our most isolated rural school re- 
ceives the same salary as she would 
in our largest city elementary school. 
This organization makes Hawaii's 


HAWAII'S RURAL SCHOOLS 


O. W. RoBINSON 


rural schools as good as her city 
schools, 

Since no central heating is needed, 
the typical plant in Hawaii is a one- 
story frame building in the shape of 
an H or U with all classrooms open- 
ing onto the porch or /anai. The 
average elementary school campus is 
about five acres, with space for gar- 
dens and playgrounds. 

Vocational and prevocational work 
is offered in agriculture, trades and 
industry, and homemaking. Territor- 
ial supervisors especially trained in 
these fields are subject to the call of 
the principals. 

Of the 184 schools of the Terri- 
tory, 120 have cafeterias. The De- 
partment pays the basic salary of the 
manager and furnishes all equip- 
ment. Beyond these items the cafe- 
terias must be self-supporting. The 
average daily service is about 35,000 
hot lunches, the typical lunch being 
a five-cent service. 

The Division of Health Education 
coordinates the various agencies 
working in this field. Private and 
government physicians assist in 
health services and instruction in the 
schools. Last year over 12,000 chil- 
dren were given tuberculin tests. 
Those showing positive reactions 
have been placed in special health 
classes, as have cardiac and asthmatic 
cases, Nearly all children have physi- 
cal examinations at least once each 
year. Careful vision tests are given 
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at least three times during the pupil's 
school life. Hearing tests are also 
given. Children with defects are 
placed in special sight-saving or lip- 
reading classes. 

For about 15 years we have had a 
Dental Division in the public 
schools. Twenty-six full-time dental 
hygienists, trained for tooth pro- 
phylaxis and teaching dental health 
education, are now employed. In a 
good many schools, self-supporting 
dental clinics have been established. 

By Territorial law all children of 
school age are required to attend the 
nearest school. In consequence near- 
ly every school in the Territory brings 
together children of diverse ances- 
tries. All instruction is in English. 

About ten years ago a few schools 
were designated as English Standard 
Schools. Admission to these schools 
is solely on the basis of fluent use of 
English by the pupil. The English 
Standard School is no doubt a trans- 
ition move that will disappear as the 
number of children increases from 
homes where English is spoken. 

In 1933 the Commissioners adopt- 
ed a modified educational policy 
which suggests that in addition to 


the cardinal principles in education, 
the duty devolves on all teachers and 
administrators to adapt school work 
to meet local needs. Supervisory con- 
trol insures that not less than the old 
standards of accomplishment are 
attained. We have here perhaps the 
most effective professional challenge 
ever placed before the teachers of 
Hawaii. 

New appointees as teachers must 
have had at least five years of colle- 
giate training. By arrangement with 
the University of Hawaii, one-half 
of the fifth year may be spent in pro- 
bationary teaching under the Depart- 
ment’s supervision. Elementary and 
secondary school teachers are subject 
to the same requirement. This quite 
definitely looks toward the single 
salary schedule which we hope may 
be inaugurated soon. 

Teaching certificates may be ex- 
changed for life certificates of equal 
grade after six years of successful 
teaching, provided at least 12 units 
of collegiate work have been com- 
pleted during that period. Territorial 
law requires that teachers trained and 
resident in Hawaii be given prefer- 
ence in the filling of positions. 


O. W. Robinson is Deputy Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 
Reported from an address before the National Edu- 


cation Association, June 29, 1936, at Portland, 
Oregon. 
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ale F you can remember the first 
day you went to school you will have 
some idea of the adjustment the 
average child of five is called upon 
to make the day he enters school. He 
leaves behind him the comfortable 
security of the only environment 
with which he is familiar. However 
pleasant, the teacher is a strange 
person and the kindergarten a strange 
place. With so many of his props to 
security suddenly removed, it is no 
wonder that he often, depending on 
his temperament, is overcome by 
nostalgia and cries to return home, 
or else takes advantage of this strik- 
ingly different situation to exhibit 
tendencies toward irresponsibility. 

As for the teacher—how many of 
us, upon being introduced to 25 or 
30 persons can, five minutes later, 
address each by name. The kinder- 
garten teacher must do just that. 
Because the first-term kindergarten 
group, with rare exceptions, comes 
to her completely unclassified she 
must waste time and labor that might 
with greater benefit be spent in other 
ways than merely to determine the 
individual and composite ability of 
her class. 

If we grant, then, that the time of 
his entrance into kindergarten is one 
of utmost importance to the child, 
and that this entrance situation as it 
exists generally today is not wholly 
satisfactory, the question naturally 
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A PRESCHOOL VISITING PROGRAM 


KATHERINE FITZPATRICK 
In Childhood Education 


arises: What can be done about it? 
Generally speaking the solution is 
found in making the introduction to 
school life a slower, more gradual, 
more individualized process. Spe- 
cifically, this result can be effected to 
a large degree by means of a kin- 
dergarten visiting program. 

In Grosse Pointe the organization 
of this program was simple and 
placed no excessive burden on the 
teacher. The child accounting depart- 
ment furnished the names and ad- 
dresses of all children living in our 
district who were eligible for en- 
trance into the next kindergarten 
session. A form letter was sent to 
the parents of each child at the 
beginning of the term, outlining the 
visiting program, its purpose and 
aims, and asking that the child be 
brought to the kindergarten on any 
six Wednesday mornings during the 
semester. When there was no rfe- 
sponse from the home the letter was 
followed up by telephone or a per- 
sonal call by the principal or kinder- 
garten teacher. 

The visitors came to the morning 
session in which were the youngest 
kindergarten recruits, averaging only 
about six months older than them- 
selves. Beforehand the kindergarten 
children discussed their duties as 
hosts, and on visiting days took great 
pride in helping the visitors to feel at 
home, finding places for their wraps, 
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seeing that they were furnished with 
the necessary equipment, and gen- 
erally demonstrating their conception 
of kindergarten techniques and 
manners. Incidentally, we felt that 
this experience was extremely valu- 
able to the children already in the 
kindergarten. 

Our list of visitors for the second 
term last year included 23 children. 
About 18 made at least one visit and 
as each child was limited to six 
visits over a period of 20 wecks we 
never had more than seven or eight 
on any one Wednesday. The usual 
number was four or five. 

The organization of the kinder- 
garten was altered only slightly on 
visiting days. The twin keynotes of 
the program were simplicity and 
repetition. Certain very simple songs, 
games, and stories were repeated each 
Wednesday so that the visitors grew 
in self-confidence when, after one or 
two visits, they found themselves 
familiar with what was going on. 
During the conversation period some 
elementary health or safety rule was 
discussed. This provided not only a 
tangible item of useful knowledge 
but very often, we discovered, by 
bridging the gap between life in the 
home and life in the school en- 
couraged the children to express 
themselves more freely than they 
otherwise would have done. 


The industrial and fine arts pro- 
gram for the day consisted of some- 
thing simple and satisfactory to the 
child that could be finished in that 
one day and taken home by the child 
and displayed with pride. 

As for results, the hysterical child, 
after one or two visits, usually ceases 
to make any disturbance whatever. 
Pleasure at being accorded the privi- 
lege of coming to school, the atten- 
tion focused upon him by his status 
as visitor and the special friendli- 
ness of teacher and children, all are 
contributing factors in the metamor- 
phosis of the shy child into a social- 
ized little citizen. The bully, finding 
himself with older and more experi- 
enced children, soon learns that 
respect for the rights of others pays 
bigger dividends than any high- 
handed methods he may previously 
have found effective. The bright, 
boisterous child is not nearly so likely 
to find allies as he would in a group 
made up wholly of new children, and 
quickly settles down and puts his 
excess energy to good use. 

One very desirable outcome of the 
program was the forging of a strong 
link between home and school. The 
response of the parents was unex- 
pectedly and almost unanimously 
approving. Many went out of their 
way to express appreciation for what 
they called courtesy to their children. 


Katherine Fitzpatrick is a kindergarten teacher in 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Reported from Childhood 
Education, XIII (September, 1936), 26-30. 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


GEORGE JOHNSON 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


—ds parents, American Catholics 
recognize the profound and _ines- 
capable obligation that is theirs to 
prepare their children adequately for 
the duties of adult living. They have 
a heritage to transmit. It consists of 
a fundamental conviction rooted and 
founded in the acceptance of the fact 
of Jesus Christ and the knowledge 
that only in His name is there hope 
for human society. Catholic schools 
exist for the purpose of teaching the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

The Catholics of the United States 
pay their taxes even as do their fellow 
citizens of other religious persua- 
sions, The state devotes a goodly 
share of those taxes to the purposes 
of education, but the schools and 
schooling thus provided are inade- 
quate in scope as far as the Catholic 
child is concerned. Their program 
of studies is based on an expediency 
that is philosophically indefensible. 
It lacks that unity and that whole- 
ness which is the very essence of true 
education, and deprives the child of 
his inalienable right to know his 
God and hence his assurance of 
happiness, for happiness in the true 


sense of the word comes only to. 


those who in the full consciousness 
of their creaturehood love and serve 
their Creator. 

The Catholics of the United States 
as a consequence have no other alter- 
native than to establish and maintain 
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their own schools, to assume the full 
burden of educating their own 
children the while they contribute 
their share to the education of the 
children of other people. They have 
accepted this alternative bravely and 
generously. They may protest, as is 
their duty, against the injustice of the 
present arrangement, but they do not 
raise their voices in querulous com- 
plaint because of the burden they are 
forced by circumstances to bear, be- 
cause they have found by experience 
that their reward is exceeding great. 
They sense that their children are 
safe in the arms of Christ. 
American Catholics are extremely 
sensitive about everything that has to 
do with freedom of education. The 
constitutional guarantee of religious 
liberty involves immeasurably more 
than the right to go on Sunday to the 
church that accords with one’s con- 
science. It is the right to live in its 
fullness the religion one professes 
and to transmit that religion to one’s 
posterity. It is fathers and mothers 
and not public officials who have the 
ptimary obligation to prepare their 
children for their future duties and 
consequently the right to determine 
the methods whereby that prepara- 
tion is effected. Catholics recognize 
that the government has the right 
for the protection of the common 
good to make certain rules and regu- 
lations concerning schooling, but the 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


moment those regulations begin to 
savor of state monopoly and inter- 
fere with the God-given liberty of 
parents and the preeminent rights of 
the Church they can be depended 
upon to rise in protest and fight to 
the last ditch. The cause is essentially 
an American cause, for if an Ameri- 
can democracy means anything it 
means respect for the lawful interests 
of minorities. 

By and large, the Catholic school 
in the United States has enjoyed free- 
dom from external interference. 
From time to time efforts have been 
made to put it out of existence, but 
in every case these have been repro- 
bated by the American people. The 
Church has admitted the wisdom of 
the rulings of state departments of 
education in most instances, and has 
complied with them. She will con- 
tinue to do so as long as these rulings 
do not interfere with her essential 
educational mission. 

However, Catholics do not forget 
for one moment that the refusal of 
the state to permit them to use the 
money they contribute as taxes for 
education to provide for their chil- 
dren a schooling that accords with 
the dictates of their conscience is a 
limitation imposed upon their relig- 
ious freedom. They become increas- 
ingly conscious of this fact as the 
connotation of the term “education” 
broadens more and more and the 
curriculum of the American school 
takes on one additional phase of the 
child’s life after another. Today the 


state is providing children with 
opportunities for education far in 
excess of those involved in the three 
R’s of yesterday. In the American 
program of education custodial ele- 
ments are beginning to outweigh the 
academic. The complexity of modern 
life, combined with the educational 
inadequacy of the home and other 
extra-school agencies, is forcing us 
to make a wider and wider use of the 
school in bringing up our children. 

The Catholic school is hard put 
to keep up with these changes be- 
cause they are tremendously expen- 
sive. Such advantages as medical 
care, transportation to and from 
school, free textbooks, recreational 
facilities, school lunches, and oppor- 
tunities for vocational education 
belong to all the children of the 
United States, just because they are 
children, and should not be denied 
to certain children just because they 
do not happen to be enrolled in 
state-supported schools, These fea- 
tures of the present-day educational 
program have to do with the care of 
children and not their academic 
preparation. It would be just as 
logical to forbid the Catholic child 
the use of tax-provided streets and 
sidewalks on his way to school as 
to deprive him of tax-provided bus 
transportation or tax-provided school 
lunches. To conjure up the bugaboo 
of union of church and state in this 
connection is nothing more than a 
cowardly refusal to face the facts 
and meet them in an American way. 
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In reality the same could be said 
of the failure to date of the Ameri- 
can people to face the controversy 
concerning the public support of the 
privately administered public school, 
for such, in effect is what the Catho- 
lic school is in the United States. 
Half the Catholic children of the 
country are in tax-supported schools. 
The majority would be in Catholic 
schools were Catholic schools avail- 
able. They are not available because 
the means are not at hand to provide 
them. Some 2,000,000 Catholic 
children are being deprived, through 
no fault of their own, nor of their 
parents, nor of their Church, of their 
full religious liberties. The state com- 
pels them to go to school, and does 
not supply schools that accord with 
the dictates of their conscience. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Rev. George Johnson is Professor of Education. 


A movement has been growing 
to bring the Federal government 
more prominently into the educa- 
tional picture. The National Catho- 
lic Educational Association has re- 
peatedly opposed any centralization 
of educational authority. Education 
is primarily a parental responsibility. 
The further control of the schools is 
removed from the localities they 
serve, the less parents will have to 
say about the education of their chil- 
dren. As for the question of Federal 
aid to education—this would merely 
emphasize the intolerable situation 
in which Catholics find themselves. 
At present they are taxed for the 
support of schools they cannot use. 
Now, in addition, they would be 
denied a share in the money they 
contribute to the Federal treasury. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Reported 
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NECESSITY FOR RECRUITING BETTER PEOPLE FOR THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


An Editorial* 


‘a CONOMIC planning is receiving 
much consideration today. One group 
of our citizens takes the position that if 
production and consumption were bal- 
anced, much, if not all, of our present 
economic distress would be obviated. 
Another group assumes the position 
that this country has developed because 
of individual initiative—that each per- 
son is free to follow his own course of 
action without any limitations placed 
upon him. The assumption has been 
that competition in the economic field 
has been desirable, and that in the pro- 
fessions competition has furnished a 
stimulus for the efficient and those that 
were not would be eliminated. If a per- 
son felt the call to teach, no matter how 
great his limitations, he could enter an 
institution for the training of teachers. 
After completion of his training, he 
could usually find a-school board that 
would engage his services. The public 
has failed to realize that before such an 
individual would be eliminated for in- 
competency, he might do incalculable 
harm to children under his charge. 
Since the last economic depression 
swept the country, many persons who 
have been unsuccessful in other fields 
of endeavor when competition became 
acute turned to teaching. Many such 
persons had at one time or another been 


engaged in teaching, and others re- 
entered higher institutions and secured 
a minimum of professional training that 
would qualify them for a certificate to 
teach. Thus, the supply of certificated 
teachers in the past few years has been 
much larger than the normal demand. 
However, had persons been certificated 
on the basis of competency and ability, 
the supply probably would not have 
been greater than the demand. 

The old maxim, ‘‘As is the teacher, 
so is the school,” is true today even 
though we have developed highly effi- 
cient procedures in the training of 
prospective candidates. We need, there- 
fore, to stress the necessity of encourag- 
ing the right type of young people to 
prepare for the teaching profession. 
School superintendents and principals 
who come in contact with young people 
could have much influence in raising 
the level of the profession if they would 
encourage those who have the requisite 
ability, personality, and character traits 
to prepare for the teaching profession. 
The greatest need of the teaching pro- 
fession today is to interest young people 
who have potential abilities to become 
successful teachers and to prepare ade- 
quately for the profession —By C. R. 
Maxwell, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming. 


* This is the fifth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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